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FIXTURES, 





EAUTY of varied tastefully used materials, 
new and old, is seen in this Crane bath- 


room. Not slavish matching, but subtle har- 
monizing of the wider range of wares and hues 
brought by plumbing progress, gives individ- 
uality. Dusky gold-veined marble, enclosing the 
Tarnia tub of India ivory enamel-ware, is set 
against the deeper black of the vitreous china 
Corwith lavatory and Saneto closet. Making 





vitreous china, solid porcelain, marble, and 
enamel fixtures in a variety of colors, Crane Co. 
does not stop with supplying better materials. 
Without cost, it offers, at nearby Exhibit 
Rooms, and in the illustrated book, New Ideas 
for Bathrooms, full information on equipment 
for rooms suitable to cottage or mansion. Ask 
a responsible plumbing contractor about the 


economy of Crane fixtures, valves, fittings. 


+ 
150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 


PIPING, FOR 


DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., 836 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago # 23 W. 44th St., New York Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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RCA RADIOLA 62—Cabinet 
model of the new RCA Super- 
Heterodyne. RCA Electro-Dy- 
namic Speaker. Beautiful 
cabinet of walnut veneer with 
maple inlays, and ingeniously 
arranged doors. 

$375 (less Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model 
of the new RCA Super-Heterodyne. 
Finest instrument of its kind ever 
built. Simplified house-current 


operation, $147 (less Radiotrons) 


TIME 





RADIOLA: 62 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 


Radiola Super-Heterodynes are built 
to meet the demand for expertly de- 
signed radio receiving instruments re- 
producing broadcast programs with the 
highest possible degree of realism. ‘These 
RCA receivers of the “60” series are 
the finest Radiolas ever offered. They 
are the product of three great associ- 


ated companies — RCA, General Elec- 


tric and Westinghouse. 


| Denker 
Buy with confidence where you see this sign 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 
SPEAKER 106—The incompa- 
rable reproducing instrument of 
the type used in the new cabinet 


Radiolas. Operates from A. C. 


house current, $88. 
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HIS PAGE jis addressed to those 
f pvtions of earnest, hard- working 
men who want to take things easier 
some day. 
It tells how these men, by following 
a simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 


It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 
come is large or merely 
average. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you 
follow this plan you will 
some day have an income 
upon which to retire. 

The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute 
you make your first de- 
posit, your biggest money 
worries begin to disap- 
pear. Even if you should 
become totally and per- 
manently disabled, you 
would not need to worry. 
Your payments would be 
made by us out of a spe- 
cial fund provided for that 
purpose. 

And not only that. We 
would mail you a check 
every month during the 
entire time of your dis- 


Total 


ing from acci. 


of $20,000. 


Total 


To men who want to 


Quit Wor k some day 


NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 that. 
policy will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 


which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 

or, if you 
A Cash Settlement o: 
It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 


P512,000. 


on death result- 
ent before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
Or $100 a month for at " 
least 24 years and 8 months. —not for failures, not for 


Itguarantees 7 


It guarantees throughout er- 
manent total disability whi 
begins before age 60 

A Monthly Disability Income of $100 


and payment for you of all premiums. 
Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 








ability, even if that disability should continue 
for many, many years—the remainder of 
your natural life. 


Get this free book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is a 125 million dollar 
company. For over three-quarters of a 
century it has been helping thousands of 
men and women to end money worries. 

But you’re not interested in us. You are 
interested in what we can 
do for you. An illustrated, 
36-page book called ‘“‘How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 


$14,823 


- $29,646 people who can’t make 


ends meet, but for hard- 
working, forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready 
to make definite plans to 
get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now. 


ich 


6) PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Office: Hartford, Conn. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co., 425 Elm St 
Send me by mail without obligation, your new book,“ 


Name 


Business Address. 


_ Home Address_ 


First Policy issued 1851 


., Hartford, Conn, 
HowTo Get THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Date of Birth. 
City 


State 














LETTERS 


Hoover’s Mott 
Sirs: 

I would set your column 
of Jan. 14, right. : 

Column three, page nine, you state: “. . . 
Among other contestants were: Mrs. Hoover, 
Ambassador Fletcher, John R. Mott, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Commander Augustin Beauregard 
and Captain C. R. Train of the Utah,” 

Mr. John G. Mott, of Los Angeles, California, 
a personal friend of President-elect Hoover's was 
one of the contestants... . 

The name of John G. Mott on 
Utah, on our cruise with the 
was almost a by-word. .. . 

JouHN J. Cassipy 





“National Affairs” 


board the 
President-elect, 


U.S. S. Utah 
Off Panama Roads, R. P. 
— 
Neville’s Overcoat 
Sirs: 

In commenting on Major General 
appointment as Commandant of the 
Corps (Time, Feb. 18, p. 12) you said: 

“On his way into Germany, replacement 

doughboys stole his greenish Marine over- 

coat, stars and all, mistaking it for a Ger- 
man officer's. He later found it draped 
comfortably around an Army mule.” 

. | was General Neville’s aide at the time 
and place and saw the overcoat before and after 
taking. 

It was in September, 1918, during the St. 
Mihiel offensive that the historic error occurred. 
American troops half an hour before had occu- 
pied Thiaucourt; the cellars not yet mopped up 
for German stragglers. General Neville had 
hastily established headquarters in a basement 
where he was busy issuing orders for the dispo- 
sition of troops. His orderly hung the General’s 
field overcoat in front of the house to dry. 
Along came mule and caisson with two doughboys 
perched aloft. German booty was in their minds 
and in their itching fingers, and the forest-green 
overcoat looked to them like field-gray. They 
proceeded to hack the embroidered sleeves off 
the overcoat with trench knives; scalps for their 
sweethearts at home. A good story would be 
made out of an encounter with at least a Prus- 
sian Oberst! The job was just completed when 
they were struck dumb with terror by the ap- 
pearance in the doorway of a herculean figure 
dressed in the same enemy color, voice and frown 
suggesting Ludendorff. The thieves fled in oppo- 
site directions leaving the mule to stop the 
Germans. 

But the anger was only simulated; no one 
enjoyed the joke better than General Neville. 
That night he twitted doughboy General Ely 
on the front-line valor of his troops. A 

We all applaud the “horrors of war” story; it 
is the fashion nowadays, But those who sol- 
diered under General Neville have a secret con- 
viction that it was worth the “horrors” to watch 
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What a funny way to escape 











And for a SORE THROAT 
—of course 


Listerine built its reputation on its 
ability to quickly check sore throat 





which is also caused by germs. At 
the first symptom of trouble, gargle 
with it full strength. Repeat the 


treatment frequently. 







a cold! 


VOID a cold by rinsing the 
hands with full strength 
Listerine? 

Sounds strange, doesn’t it? 
But there’s nothing strange 
about it. Just common sense, 
as any doctor will tell you. 

The live germs of contagious 
cold (the serious kind) are 
usually borne to the mouth on 
food carried by germ-laden 
hands. 

The usual washing with soap 
and water is not enough to re- 
move or destroy them. So 
physicians urge the use of a 
safe, but powerful, antiseptic 
to attack the germs before 
they reach the throat. 


What could be better for this 
purpose than clean, soothing 


Listerine—and_ so_ powerful, 
when used full strength, that 
it kills even the virulent Bacil- 
lus Typhosus (typhoid) germ 
in 15 seconds? 


It is not necessary to use a 
large amount of Listerine. Just 
enough to wet the hands. A 
wise precaution for everyone— 
and especially for mothers pre- 
paring children’s food. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men who’ve 
found the perfect shave—the 
cool shave with 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
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Yow ll Enjoy the Rest, 
_ the Golf, the Baths, | 
_ and Sunshine at The e 


ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Down in this pine-clad vacation 
wonderland of healing waters, rest- 
ful climate, social calendar and 
wholesome outdoor fun. 


And, you'll like Tae ARLINGTON. 
There’s a charm in its friendly 
spirit—contentment and relaxation 
within its hospitable walls. Indeed, 
mere registry is like a guest card 
at a good club—a passport to 
delicious food, ull balns and 
interesting contacts. 


Rejuvenate 
Realize the untold benefits of these 
wonderful baths. Admittedly su- 
preme of all natural curatives, Hot 
Springs’ famous waters 
effect marked relief 
from rheumatic, nerv- 
ousand circulatory dis- 
orders. Widely popular 
too, for reconditioning 
run down systems. Hot Springs’ 
Waters conveniently (ore ers 
. 2 are 

availabletoourguests controlled 

in The Arlington Baths by the U. S. 
within the hotel, oper- Covernment 
ated under the supervision of the 
U.S. Govt. which owns the hot springs. 


Golf at Its Best 
Golf on two splendid courses — bridle paths for 
a canter —tennis — motoring, and hunting com- 
; prise the call of the Open, amid balmy air and 
i scenic beauty. Answer the lure of this restful spot 
by writing for our attractive booklet and rates. 4 


W. E. CHESTER, President & Gen’l Mgr. 


THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Hot Springs National Park 
Arkansas 
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Through Sleepers via Missouri Pacific and Rock 
i Island Railroads — Airways Landing Field 
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| him in action. Every inch a man,—and quite a 


few inches. 
Wi.iraM A. Eppy 
Captain, USMC Ret. 
| Department of English 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H 
To Professor-Captain Eddy all thanks 
for an eye-witness correction. TIMeE’s cor- 
respondent got the story from Major-Gen- 
eral John Archer Lejeune, retiring Com- 
mandant of Marines.—Eb. 


—©——- 


Penrose’s Measure 
Sirs: 

Time, Feb. 18, p. 9, col 1, footnote—‘great 
Boies Penrose.” 

By what scale of measurement? 

J. C. SLOANE 

Pasadena, Calif. 

By the yardstick of political power. A 
Harvard graduate of good family, the late 
Boies Penrose (1860-1921) climbed the 
Republican ladder of Pennsylvania to 
serve 24 years in the U. S. Senate, where 
Death found him chairman of the potent 
Finance Committee. Long a Republican 
National Committeeman, from his sick 
bed in Philadelphia he helped dictate the 
Harding nomination in 1920 over the 
long-distance telephone to Chicago. He 
wrote a scholarly history of Philadelphia’s 
city government. The Penrose sandwich 
(graham bread, tongue, lettuce, tomato) 
is still a classic item in the Senate restau- 
rant.—Eb. 


Mrs. Moses 
Sirs: 

Does not lively Mrs. Moses (Time, Feb. 18), 
by assuming the presidency of the Senate Ladies 
Luncheon Club, belong to all of us and are we 


ee 





not entitled to know if she is “Mrs. Senator 
Moses” or just Mrs. Moses, wife of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 
Jesste SmitH LEACH 

Adel, Iowa 

The Senate Ladies Luncheon Club is 
not an official part of the Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people. 
Mrs. Florence Abby Gordon Moses 
“belongs” to the people of her native New 


Hampshire.—Eb. 
seventh sities 
V ] 

ernacular 
Sirs: 

May I correct the usage of a word in your 
review of Sassoon’s remarkable book, ‘‘Memoirs 
of a Fox Hunting Man” which you entitled 
“Huntsman”? 

Your reviewer also says, “Author Sassoon is 
not only an able fox-huntsman. .. .” There 
is no such word as “fox-huntsman.” Webster 
might consider that anyone who hunts is a 
huntsman, but if our contributors on equine 
matters used the word loosely in The Main Liner, 
we should receive letters of friendly ridicule, if 
not scorn. 

Countless generations of fox hunting folk have 
established a crystalized vernacular. “A hunts- 
man” is a hunt servant who “hunts hounds”; 
“whippers-in” are servants who keep hounds in 





bill ($5.00). 
NAME. 


ADDRESS 


place; “the M. F. H.” (Master of Fox Hounds) 
is social head of the hunt, and disciplinary leader 
of “the field”; other riders are “fox hunters” 
or “riders-to-hounds”; “hunter,” used singly, re- 
fers to a jumping horse used for following 
hounds. . . . 
Francis M. STIFLER 
Editor 
“The Main Liner” 


Ardmore, Pa. 
a Cee 


Grand Junction, Col. 
Sirs: 

For the past many years there has been 
much talk of changing the name of our city. 
It seems that the Postoffice Department gave 
our first settlers a choice of two names; Ute 
and Grand Junction, there being no alternative. 
Grand Junction was naturally selected as the 
better of the two. 

The discussion has finally reached a point 
where a determined effort is being made by 
many of our leading citizens for definite action. 
Since the announcement, letters by the hundreds 
have been submitted, opposing, favoring, many 
suggesting new names, 

The city acquired its name from its loca- 
tion at the junction of the Grand and Gunnison 
Rivers. The Grand has since been changed to 
the Colorado. Years ago, when the name Grand 
Junction was mentioned, particularly in the 
east, our people thus sojourning, were looked 
upon as having come from a railroad junction 
with perhaps a water tank as its leading asset. 
Also, in the early days, much difficulty was ex- 
perienced by our jobbers in establishing rela- 
tions with eastern manufacturers; the impression 
being that a railroad junction could not pos- 
sibly be a jobbing center... . 

It was my hope that through the medium of 
your publication, discussion might be forth 
coming as to the advisability of a change. That 
former residents, having scattered to the four 
corners as is customary with the American peo- 
ple, might become acquainted with the project 
and thus have opportunity to submit their views. 

W. M. Woop 
Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Grand Junction, Col. 


The present population of Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., is 13,864.—Eb. 
a Kone 


Mussolini Capped 
Sirs: 

From the point of vantage I occupy—looking 
at your country from a country where the sale 
of liquor is permitted and where there are no 
lynchings—what I see sometimes makes me sad. 

The particular incident which has distressed 
me to the point of writing this letter is the 
sentencing of Mrs. Etta Mae Miller to life im- 
prisonment in Michigan for a fourth offense 
against the liquor law. 

It does no good to say with George Borrow’s 
servant, “Quel pays barbare” (correct me if 
my French is wrong—it is rusty) for we in the 
British Empire have still much barbarism to 
cope with. But it does seem barbaric... . 

You have had one or more contests for s0- 
lutions of the liquor problem and it is still 
unsolved. It is unsolved here for that matter— 
the sale of liquor does not stop the debauchery 
that the attempted prevention of the sale seeks 
to thwart. 

A solution which has not been offered in any 
prize competition occurs to me. 

The premise upon which this suggestion is 
based is: a criminal (inclusive of every typé, 
murder, robbery, debauchery, bootlegging) is 4 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT NEWSSTANDS— 


Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 
Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Meor., Time, Inc. 
2500 Prarie AveE., Cuicaco, ILL. 
Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me a 
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WHICH STOCKS SHOULD NOW 
BE BOUGHT-and which sold? 


, Ute 
ative. 
is Our current Stock Market Bulletins discuss the profit possibilities in several differ- 
ge ent securities, many of which you may be about to purchase or may now be hold- 


ction. 


mr ing. Some of these stocks: 

many 

tes: 1: Are now in a bargain zone and should be bought. 

:nison : . ° 

ye 2: Others are marking time and should be avoided. 

Grand : . 

as 3: Still others have advanced substantially and should be sold at once. 

ooked 

‘asset. These Bulletins should be of great value to anyone interested in the Stock Market. 

“‘rela- For instance, they discuss: 

ession ‘ 

1: The outlook for the steel stocks. Rapid ahead. Of the following, which should be 
§ 

- f advances recently have been witnessed in Beth- bought for substantial profits and which avoid- 

or ~ . ’ . 

That lehem Steel, U. S. Steel and others. Does it seem ed: Paramount, Loew's, Fox Film, Fox Thea- 
4 a most likely that many issues in this group have tres, Warner Bros., Radio-Keith Orpheum, 
— only begun a sustained advance which will carry Pathe Exchange, and Universal Pictures? 

Vv Ss. a ° . 
0D them to greatly higher levels? Are Otis, Re- 5: Last year many of the motor accessory 
is public and Youngstown outstanding bargains in stocks piled up large profits for the holders of 

this group? their stocks. Can, in 1929, Briggs, Spicer, 

Junc- ; : / te NE caine: ' ' ‘gees 
2: Is the pool in International Combustion Stewart Warner, and Eaton Axle be expected ~ 
Engineering obviously now liquidating? Should Contents vigorously their advances of last yous 
profits now be taken? Or, will a possible falling off in automobile pro- 
’ 2 ; duction adversely affect Murray Body or other 

“4 3: Goodyear earned about $2.00a share inthe  grocks in this group? 

reo first nmag of this year. ‘Should these reo 6: Are many of the utility issues now in a 
a continue? If so, what will they signify for the particularly dangerous position? Should profits 
ife im- future price of this year! What is the situation now be taken in American Power & Light, 

oo with regard to Goodrich: Electric Power & Light, National Power & 
—_—. 4: A few of the amusement issues probably Light, Standard Gas & Electric, Electric Bond 
in = will be outstanding performers in the months & Share, and many others? 
ism to : 

" . If you are interested in any of the above securities, or would like to know what the 
is stl . . . . . 
atter— Stock Market is likely to do next, write today for copies of our current Bulletins. 
juchery ; . : 

p seeks They will be mailed to you free upon request, together with a copy of our booklet, 

in any ‘““MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.”’ In addition, we shall be glad to send you a 
tion is Special Analysis of an under-valued stock which should advance substantially 
y type, ‘ . ° 
) isa within a reasonable time. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 762, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Kindly send me specimen copies nite». 
of your current Stock Market 
Bulletins. Also a copy of 
“MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.”’ This does not obligate 
me in any way. ee ee. See, Sees. ee ee ee ae a ee ee 
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E proper distribution of heat with the Modine 
Unit Heater is illustrated above at the right. 


Air is heated, delivered down over a wide floor 
area and kept down with this advanced method of 
industrial heating. Comfort for all — ideal heating 
conditions for maximum productivity. 


How different from the old method shown at the 
left. There’s a zone of intense heat right near the 
iron coils. Men working within this area frequently 
are overheated while those a few feet beyond it may 





Modine Unit Heater 
Model 701 — weighs 
only 130 lbs., suspends 
from the steam line, re- 
places approximately 2 
tons of cast iron 
radiation, 


Modine 


Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


not be getting sufficient warmth, 
because uncontrolled heated 
air circulates up to be wasted 
at the ceiling. 


With the Modine, you heat as you 
light. Heaters are suspended 
10 to 14 feet from the floor, up 
out of the way. Each unit is in- 
dividually controlled —operated 
only as needed. New flexibil- 
ity. New economy in heating. 


Modine Unit heating means 
saving on first cost — saving 


every heating day. Write today 
for our new catalog. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Heating Division) 
1716 Racine Street Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 


London Office: §. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 














sick person. He is sick physically, mentally or 
spiritually. Lots of people who are not criminals 
are also sick but as they do not become social 
menaces they are outside of this essay. 

If this were assumed, the procedure would be 
to send them all to hospitals. This would be 
impossible. So all jails, prisons or penitentiaries 
should be turned into hospitals with emphasis 
placed on medical or psychological treatment, 
with more doctors than guards on the job—and 
no fewer guards than at present... . 

As well, the psychological effect would be 
great. Imagine a budding -Chicago gunman, 
suspected but not convicted of enough to justify 
electro-therapy, being disgraced by sentence to 
hospital. No bravado about that—nothing for 
youngsters to enjoy—no vainglory in the eyes 
of the gang and its janes—just a deadly insult 
. the pride of any self-respecting and ambitious 
thug. 

This would cap Mussolini’s immortal joke— 
castor oil for counter-revolutionaries. 


J. N. Brown 
City Editor 
The Vancouver Sun 
(‘The People’s Paper’’) 
Vancouver, Canada 


— 9 
La Belle 


Sirs: 5 

In Trme’s issue of Feb. 18, page 55, under 
ART, discussing the painting sometimes referred 
to as La Belle Ferroniére this expression was 
translated as “The Blacksmith’s Daughter.” 

The writer of this excellent column will ob- 
serve by turning to a French dictionary that 
jerroniére may mean 1) an ironmonger female, 
or 2) a frontlet (defined in Webster’s dictionary 
as “a fillet or band worn on the forehead’’). 

May it not be that since the subject of the 
portrait wears a frontlet, the term ferroniére 
relates to this frontlet rather than to the supposi- 
tion that the lady’s father was a hardware dealer 
—or even a blacksmith? 

Epwarp G. Curtis 

New York City 

“La Belle Ferroniére” probably means 
“Blacksmith’s Wife.” Named _ actually 
from a picture which hung near it in the 
Louvre at one time, it is the portrait of 
one of King Louis XII’s mistresses— 
Lucrezia Cribelli.—Eb. 

—_o—_ 
At Napoleon’s Feet 
Sirs: 

Can you make room for more discussion of 
help for the farming population of this country? 

I think that the legislators are approaching 
the “HELP” from a wrong standpoint. 

Napoleon had a better foresight of “rural 
help” by making TAXATION easy on _ the 
farmers. I have lived in France for six years since 
the War, not to speak of four years’ service for 
the French during the War, and so, not having 
lived in the cities, have a good idea of the help 
that the rural population actually drives from 
Napoleon’s WISE LEGISLATION. 

I owned a small property in the South of 
France, and I was surprised at the low Taxation 
of the “NAPOLEONIC CADASTRE” still exist- 
ing... all helping to make the rural life 
practical and safe, and easy, and this is the 
reason that the country sides of France are so 
well filled with a CONTENTED RACE. 

I have bought a place here, and a renter, 
whom I inherited with the place, had to sell his 
wheat for $1.25, and the moment that wheat got 
into the four walls of the grain merchant, it was 
worth, and could not be bought for less, than 
TWO DOLLARS. ... How is the farmer to 
fight that sort of combination? And how can 
the farming community live under these con- 
ditions? This is but one small instance of the 
handicap of the SOIL over here. .. . ‘ 

The very fact of handling farm produce raises 
the price 30% to 40% to the consumer. If the 
farmers are pushed too far, it will be the city 
dwellers who will suffer, because the farmers 
will not raise food at a loss, and why the devil 
should they? The farmers can always live well, 
but unwise taxation can ruin the farmers by 
making them bankrupt, and so less food will 
find its way into the cities, when the bulk of the 
population will hunger. ’ 

Let our legislators learn of Napoleon, while 
it is not too late. . . . Urge the lawmakers to 
study at Napoleon’s feet. 

E. Petrie Hoyle 

Chester Springs, Pa. 
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CHALLENGER 


allensine YOU 
to rad ohhke best 


mBEAUTY,PERFORMANCE,ECONOMY., 
COMFORT and VALWE without rival 


With its open challenge that excepts no car 


—with its 24% greater power and 70-mile- 
an-hour performance 


—with its greater beauty, adult-size capa- 
city, riding ease and economy 


—and with its brilliant chassis quality and 
fine, large bodies—Essex challenges too 
in obvious VALUE. It offers an ensemble 
of fine car equipment identified only with 


semble of Standard Equipment in Essex the 
Challenger, iricludes: 4 hydraulic shock 
absorbers—new type double action 4- 
wheel brakes—electric gas and oil gauge 
on dash—radiator shutters—saddle lamps 
—windshield wiper—rear view mirror— 
electrolock—controls on steering wheel— 
starter on dash—all bright parts 
chromium-plated. 


With 76 improvements, the unusual en- $ 





costly cars, and available, when at all, only 
as “extras,”’ at extra cost on cars of Essex 
price. In Essex the Challenger —-a com- 
plete, fine big “‘Six’’ these items of course 
are standard. 


They represent several hundred visible 
dollars’ werth of additional value, and are 
another reason why the largest production 
schedule ever planned for Essex has had to 
be increased again and again. 


95 a 
AT 
FACTORY 





Coach ---------- $695 Standard Sedan - - - - - $795 
2-Pass. Coupe - - - - - - 695 Town Sedan- - - - - - - 850 
Phaeton - - - - - - - - - 695 Roadster - - - - - - - - 850 
Coupe (with rumble seat) - - 725 Convertible Coupe -- - 895 
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No other Performance 
comes even close to 


New Chrysler “75” Roadster (with rumble seat) $1555. (Wie wheels extra. ) 


HE very name of Chrysler spells a new and 

finer kind of performance—a sparkling, dash- 
ing, vivid road behavior that has eluded the best 
efforts of a whole industry to equal. 


In fact, Chrysler performance—and that means not 
only speed, smoothness, acceleration and ease of 
handling and control, but safety, stamina, economy 
and long life—outdistances all competition today 
even further than the very first Chrysler was ahead 
of the cars of its time. 


No small part of the ever-growing popularity of 
Chrysler cars is due to that singular and significant 
leadership in performance. People recognized in 
the first Chrysler something entirely new—obso-~- 


leting the sluggish, heavy, bulky and cumbersome 
vehicles of its day. 


And they have continued to recognize—as witness 
the thousands upon thousands of Chryslers on the 
roads today —that Chrysler engineering has never 
permitted any of that lead to be cut down. Indeed 
Chrysler engineering has widened its margin of 
superiority over those others who after five years 
have not even achieved performance equal to the 
first Chrysler. 


Add to this superiority of performance, that strik- 
ing and original style and beauty all Chrysler's own, 
at prices which are $1000 under other cars which 
are usually compared with Chrysler. Then you 
will find it easy to understand the universal demand 
for Chrysler. ’ ’ ’ 

New Chrysler “75” —Nine body styles, $1535 t0 $2345. New Chrysler 
“65” —Six body styles, $1040 to $1145. New Chrysler Imperial—Five 
custom body styles, $2675 to $3475 All prices f.0.b. factory. Wire wheels extra 


A CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


See ae Sven 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Chief 


Boris cast an anxious eye out of the 
S$ Street window. It looked like rain. 
Boris is a Serbian who lost his last name 
in the war. He works as valet for a big, 
thick-set, friendly-faced engineer whose 
friends and helpers all call him The Chief. 

Today was to be The Chief’s big day. 
As Boris helped The Chief into a pair of 
grey pin-striped trousers and a formal 
morning coat, he felt like giving little 
adjusting pats on the broad shoulders. 

The Chief went downstairs to breakfast 
alone. The rest of the family was late. 
Afterwards Mr. Justice Stone dropped in 
for a chat. A truck came up with two 
sacks of mail—presents for The Chief, 
which were not opened. 

After giving The Chief’s silk hat (which 
The Chief detests) a final swirl, Boris, 
with others, got into an automobile and 
was driven off through crowded streets to 
the Capitol: a monstrous building with a 
domed centre, the like of which you never 
see in the Balkans. A nipping wind blew 
up from the Potomac. The clouds were 
growing thicker. Boris was distressed. 

Boris didn’t see the arrival of two top- 
hatted gentlemen with whom The Chief 
and his wife motored two miles to the 
White House, where Calvin Coolidge stood 
in the Blue Room to greet them. Outside, 
two dozen motor cars were in line. Mr. 
Coolidge and The Chief went out and got 
into the first car, their ladies following in 
the next one. The chauffeur of the No. 1 
car stepped on the self-starter. Wheels 
within groaned loudly but the motor would 
not start. The chauffeur gasped at him- 
self and the motor. The Chief looked 
worried. Cameramen pressed in closer. 
Finally the engine spat, caught, hummed 
properly and the open car rolled down the 
gravel drive and out upon Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Calvin Coolidge did not look 
back at the White House. Mrs. Coolidge 
paused to say goodbye to policeman at 
the gate. 

Rolling around the Treasury behind an 
escort of cavalry, Mr. Coolidge and The 
Chief heard the throat-rasping cheers of 
early-comers in the stands along the route 
to the Capitol. The Coolidge silk hat 
moved up and down in frequent response 
to this acclamation. The Chief’s head- 
piece moved less frequently. One irrev- 
erent youth screamed “Oh you Herbie!” 
from the sidewalk. 

Boris, already at the Capitol, knew. when 
The Chief arrived by the yell that arose 
from the plaza. Mr. Coolidge went up the 
broad steps of the Senate wing at a quick, 
almost jaunty, pace. The Chief was 
slower, measured his stride more carefully. 
Once inside Mr. Coolidge walked around 
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a | 
~— YEARS—almost to the hour—after 
he had sent to press the first issue of 
the first Newsmagazine, Death came 
last week to Briton Hadden, co-found- 
er of TIME. 

Creation of his genius and heir to his 
qualities, TIME attempts neither biog- 
raphy nor eulogy of Briton Hadden. 
But there will be privately printed, 
within the year, a book about him 
which will be sent to all whoask. This 
will record his achievement and illus- 
trate the range of his unique personal- 
ity. Friends and acquaintances are 
requested to send to TIME any of his 
letters, drawings, or any fact which may 
contribute to the completeness of his 
memorial, 

For a few of the hundreds of com- 
ments on Briton Hadden’s personality 
and work, see p. 64. Fora Milestone in 
the form he would approve, see p. 63. 
Here, within black borders, TIME sa- 
lutes his passing; for the rest, TIME 
spends itself, as he spent himself—“to 
keep intelligent men and women well- 
informed.” 


to the President’s room, just off the Sen- 
ate lobby, put his silk hat down on the 
green felt table top, sat down in an arm 
chair, signed many bills. His Cabinet 
stood about him, eager to be of last-minute 
assistance. When he had finished he mo- 
tioned shut the ponderous doors and 
lighted a cigar. 

The Chief, head lowered, was taken to 
the Military Affairs Committee Room 
where he stood first on one foot, then on 
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the other, smiled and listened while many 
people he didn’t know told him how happy 
they were on his Big Day. 

On the Senate floor were so many peo- 
ple Boris couldn’t count them all. The 
Senators were packed on the east side, 
the Congressmen on the west. Round and 
about were Ambassadors, Cabinet mem- 
bers, Generals, Admirals, everybody who 
could squeeze in. The cutaway was stand- 
ard gear except for the military officers 
and foreign representatives who vied to 
outglitter one another with gold and brass. 

Boris listened to Reed Smoot call 
Charles Curtis “A child of the West.” He 
saw an attendant bend Time to the Consti- 
tution by setting back the Senate clock first 
ten minutes, then seven, to keep its hands 
from reaching noon too soon. Micro- 
phones were scattered about everywhere. 
In a glass booth David Lawrence of the 
United States Daily was telling the world. 

Calvin Coolidge came in. Everybody 
stood up and clapped. Suddenly a man 
threw open the centre door and announced 
in a great voice: “The President-Elect of 
the United States.” And who should walk 
in but The Chief himself. 

On the dais a thin blond man in a 
choker collar made a loud rapid speech 
and a short dark man swore to be a good 
Vice-President, After a tremendous throat- 
clearing a minister prayed and the short 
dark man read a speech from a little 
leather note-book. Mr. Coolidge listened 
with one hand up to his face. When the 
speech was over everybody clapped and 
helter-skeltered out of doors to the front 
steps of the Capitol. 

Just as Boris had feared, a mean, chilling 
drizzle had started. Nevertheless, The 
Chief and President Coolidge went out on 
the platform which was decorated with 
seals of the U. S. Food Administration. 
Everyone was cheering but, looking 
around, The Chief and the President 
couldn’t find their wives, who had been 
swallowed up in the confused exodus from 
the Senate. 

Five minutes passed and The Chief 
frowned; ten, and he snapped his fingers, 
fumbled in his pocket, was plainly vexed 
by the delay. Boris was distressed again. 
George Akerson, The Chief’s secretary, 
shuttled in and out in frantic search. 
Finally the ladies were extricated from 
the jumble. The Chief looked immensely 
relieved and beamed about him through 
the drizzle. 

Speaker Longworth lit a cigaret in one 
corner of the stand. He had seen many 
such ceremonies. The Coolidge Cabinet, 
led by Frank Billings Kellogg (who will 
continue as Secretary of State until the 
arrival of Henry Lewis Stimson) took re- 
served seats well forward. The Chief 
moved up to the rose-decked reading stand 
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among the microphones. Chief Justice 
Taft, in black robes and skullcap, moved 
to his side. Supreme Court Clerk Elmer 
Cropley handed the Chief Justice a small, 
new Bible, ribboned to Matthew 5 (The 
Sermon on the Mount). It was really 
raining now. , 

The Chief Justice began the Presi- 
dential oath—he knew it well; he swore 
it once himself. “You, Herbert Hoover, 
you do solemnly swear that you will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States and will, to the best of your 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

One of The Chief’s hands lay on the 
open Bible. With the other hand raised 
toward the sky, and while a reverential 
hush held the umbrella-covered multitude, 
The Chief said: “I do.” 

Then the Bible was turned back to 
Proverbs 29:18 and President Hoover 
stooped and kissed the proverb: “Where 
there is no vision, the people will perish; 
but he that keepeth the law, happy is he.” 

Chief Justice Taft’s hand was the first 
to give President Hoover’s a congratula- 
tory squeeze. Mr. Coolidge, without rising 
from his seat, reached up and did likewise. 
The President turned back to the public, 
seen and unseen, and began his speech 
(see col. 2). Wind-blown rain dampened 
his hair, clotted his eyebrows. He shook 
his head impatiently to get the wet off his 
face. The fringes of the crowd melted 
away. Indians in full war paint (friends 
and race relatives of the Vice President) 
retreated to shelter under the Capitol’s 
main portico. The President began to 
hurry his words, faster, louder, doggedly, 
as the tattoo of water from above grew 
louder and louder. It was, Boris must 
have thought, dismal weather for a Big 
Day. 

When the speech was over the Marine 
Band, never more appropriately, struck 
up “Hail to the Chief.” The President 
said “Good-bye” to Mr. Coolidge, who 
edged off to catch his train home. A great 
many people followed Mr. Coolidge, but 
many more remained to offer moist hands 
to the President and first lady before 
they could enter their open automobile for 
the drive back to the White House. 

A downpour engulfed them on the way 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. Sodden and 
drippy were bunting and flags. But spec- 
tators in the stands, huddling under news- 
papers and umbrellas, cheered plentifully 
nevertheless. From an upstairs window 
along the way, Dr. Arthur James Barton, 
southern Baptist, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, and a band of 
prohibitors representing 29 other national 
organizations—the U. S. Drys, Consoli- 
dated (see p. 16)—looked down upon 
their Wet-Dry President with great satis- 
faction. 

At the White House, the President and 
first lady hurried upstairs to change their 
rain-soaked clothes and forestall head 
colds. They ate some luncheon alone. 

Later the President, the Vice President 
and 800 others mounted the White House 
stand on Pennsylvania Avenue and there, 
comfortably glassed in, reviewed the In- 
augural parade. 


“My Countrymen”’ 


A new-sworn President’s first words are 
usually, “My Countrymen.” Excerpts 
from what new-sworn President Hoover 
said next: 

Humility. I assume this trust in the 
humility of knowledge that only through 
the guidance of Almighty Providence can 
I hope to discharge its ever-increasing 
burdens. 


The Race. We are steadily building a 
new race—a new civilization great in its 
own attainments. 

Coolidge. For wise guidance in this 
great period of recovery the nation is 
deeply indebted to Calvin Coolidge. 

But all this majestic advance should 
not obscure the constant dangers from 
which self-government must be safe- 
guarded. The strong man must at all 
times be alert to the attack of insidious 
disease. 

Crime. Crime is increasing. Confi- 
dence in rigid and speedy justice is de- 
creasing. I am not prepared to believe 
that it indicates an impotence of the 
Federal Government to enforce its laws. 

It is only in part due to the additional 
burdens imposed upon our judicial sys- 
tem by the 18th Amendment. The prob- 
lem is much wider than that. Many in- 
fluences had increasingly complicated and 
weakened our law enforcement organiza- 
tion long before the adoption of the 18th 
Amendment. 

To re-establish the vigor and effective- 
ness of law enforcement we must criti- 
cally consider the entire Federal machin- 
ery of justice, the redistribution of its 
functions, the simplification of its pro- 
cedure. The provision of additional spe- 
cial tribunals, the better selection of juries, 
and the more effective organization of our 
agencies of investigation and prosecution 
that justice may be sure and that it may 
be swift. 

. . . Intricate and involved rules of 
procedure have become the refuge of 
both big and little criminals. 

... To consider these evils, to find 
their remedy, is the most sore necessity of 
our times. 


Prohibition. A large responsibility 
rests directly upon our citizens. There 
would be little traffic in illegal liquor if 
only criminals patronized it. 

. . . The duty of citizens to support the 
laws of the land is co-equal with the duty 
of their Government to enforce the laws 
which exist. No greater national service 
can be given by men and women of good 
will. . . . Than that they should, by their 
example, assist in stamping out crime and 
outlawry by refusing participation in and 
condemning all transactions with illegal 
liquor. 

. . . If citizens do not like a law, their 
duty as honest men and women is to dis- 
courage its violation: their right is openly 
to work for its repeal. 

Inquiry. I propose to appoint a na- 
tional commission for a searching investi- 
gation of the whole structure of our Fed- 
eral system of jurisprudence, to include 
the method of enforcement of the 18th 


Amendment and the causes of abuse under 
~ ee 

Business. Regulation of private enter- 
prise and not government ownership or 
operation is the course rightly to be pur- 
sued in our relation to business. 

Peace. The whole world is at peace. 
The dangers to a continuation of this 
peace today are largely the fear and sus- 
picion which still haunt the world. No 
suspicion or fear can be rightly directed 
toward our country. 

. . . Superficial observers seem to find 
no destiny for our abounding increase in 
population, in wealth and power except 
that of imperialism. They fail to see that 
the American people are engrossed in the 
building for themselves of a new economic 
system, a new social system, a new politi- 
cal system—all of which are characterized 
by aspirations of freedom... . 

The recent treaty ...an advanced 
standard. .. . 

The permanent Court of International 
Justice . . . American ideals. . . . Amer- 
ican statesmanship. No more potent in- 
strumentality for this purpose has ever 
been conceived and no other is practicable 
of establishment. The reservations placed 
upon our adherence should not be mis- 
interpreted. 

I have lately returned from a journey 
among our sister Republics. . . . We wish 
only for the maintenance of their inde- 
pendence. . . . While we have had wars 
in the western hemisphere yet on the 
whole the record is in encouraging con- 
trast with other parts of the world. ... 

It is impossible, my countrymen, to 
speak of Peace without profound emotion. 
In thousands of homes in America, in 
millions of homes around the world, there 
are vacant chairs. It would be a shame- 
ful confession of our unworthiness if it 
should develop that we have abandoned 
the hope for which all these men died. 
Surely civilization is old enough, surely 
mankind is mature enough so that we 
ought in our own lifetime to find a way 
to permanent Peace. .. . 

Peace can be contributed to by respect 
for our ability in defense. . . . It will 
become a reality only through self- 
restraint and active effort in friendliness 
and helpfulness. I covet for this adminis- 
tration a record of having further con- 
tributed to advance the cause of Peace. 

Parties. The animosities of elections 
should have no place in our Govern- 
ment... . 

Special Session. Further agricultural 
relief and limited changes in the tariff 
cannot in justice to our farmers, our 
labor and our manufacturers be post- 
poned. I shall therefore request a special 
session of Congress. .. . 

Hope. I have no fears for the future 
of our country. It is bright with hope. 

Plea. I beg your tolerance, your aid 
and co-operation. I ask the help of Al- 
mighty God in this service to my country 
to which you have called me. 


*At this point President Hoover, reading from 
manuscript, inadvertently skipped part of his 
text. The omission: “In the meantime it 15 
essential that a large part of the enforcement 
activities be transferred from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice.” 
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Takings & Leavings 

Citizen Calvin Coolidge accompanied by 
Citizeness Coolidge quietly drove from the 
Inauguration ceremonies at the Capitol to 
the Union Station a few blocks away. At 
the station they entered the private car of 
Edward G. Buckland, Vice President of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., 
an old friend. Frank W. Stearns, who six 
years ago rode to Washington with the 
then new President, likewise joined the 
party. So did Dr. James F. Coupal, who 
had been White House physician. At 2:35 
the Montrealer steamed out of the station 
to return to Massachusetts its greatest 
citizens. 43 

Takings. Mr. Coolidge took away ten 
pounds more of flesh than he had on going 
to the White House. He also took: an en- 
graved golden gridiron from the Gridiron 
(press) Club; the official picture of his 
Cabinet autographed by each member; a 
microphone on a stand built to his measure 
by the National Broadcasting Co. (Mr. 
Coolidge, surprised by this last minute gift, 
said he could use the stand to take his 
breakfast on); and his final monthly pay 
check from the U. S. Government ($6,- 
250); contracts to write articles for the 
Cosmopolitan and American magazines, 
and the Ladies Home Journal. 

Mrs. Coolidge took a diamond and plati- 
num brooch 14 in. by 34 in. on a 22-in. 
diamond and platinum chain, the whole 
containing nearly 400 diamonds (largest 
stone, five carats) made by Black, Starr 
& Frost; also a pink leather book con- 
taining the names of the lady admirers 
who presented the brooch (duplicate filed 
in the secret archives of the State Depart- 
ment); a large silver bowl and candlesticks 
presented by Lady Howard on behalf of 
the Diplomatic Corps, as wedding gifts for 
John Coolidge and Florence Trumbull; 
a check for $100,000 contributed to the 
endowment of Clarke School for the Deaf 
(where she used to teach); her ginger- 
colored chow, Tiny Tim. 

Leavings. Mr. Coolidge left stacks of 
photographs autographed for memento- 
beggers (he signed 256 at one sitting); 553 
handshakes on his last day in office; two 
list button-pressings (one was supposed to 
wreck with a blast of dynamite the last 
standing vestige of old Fort Sackville at 
Vincennes, Ind. The blast was a dud, so 
the building had to be burnt. The other 
button-push opened a new bridge across 
San Francisco Bay); a signed bill appro- 
priating $48,000 for a presidential week- 
end retreat;* his achievements, chief of 
which he mentioned to newsgatherers as 
follows: 1) “Minding own business”: 2) 
Prosperity and tax reductions; 3) The Kel- 
logg Peace Treaty;+ 4) Improved Mexi- 
can relations; and a radio “goodbye to all 

*To the St. Louis Globe Democrat which first 
agitated for the Presidential retreat, President 
Coolidge telegraphed congratulations and said: 
“The Congress has shown an inclination to treat 
4 President with the same kind of consideration 
itextends to our birds and other wild life.” 

Calvin Coolidge had hoped that the treaty 
Would be in force before he left office. But four 
of the 15 multilateral ratifications required had 
Not been received by the State Department by 
Noon, March 4. The laggards: France, Poland, 
Belgium, Japan. 


of you... hope that you will all enjoy 
the future as much as I have the last 
eight years.” 

Also, of course, Mr. & Mrs. Coolidge 
left the White House behind. On inaugura- 
tion eve they had Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, 
Senator Curtis and Mrs. E. E. Gann, the 
Senator’s sister, to dinner and showed the 
new President and first lady their new 
quafsters. 


—_o—_ 
Burlesque 


Charles Gates Dawes rushed into the 
vice presidency on March 4, 1925, with a 
crackling, headline-snatching lecture to the 
Senate on its antiquated rules of procedure. 
Calvin Coolidge grew red in the face as he 
listened to that outburst. 

Last week in the same manner Gen. 
Dawes rushed out of the vice presidency 
with a farewell speech in which he swung 
his arms, shot his cuffs and shouted that 
he took back nothing he had said about the 
Senate rules. This time it was Charles 
Curtis and his little vice presidential 
speech that the Dawesian diatribe dwarfed. 
But where embarrassment was four years 
ago, there was only laughter this time. It 
was a self-burlesque, a Dawesian jape. 


THE CABINET 
Eight New, Two Old 


(See front cover) 

After much secret and uncertain picking 
up and putting down, Herbert Hoover 
fitted ten pegs into ten holes and finally 
made up his Cabinet. It had been a brain- 
bullying task and the result, somehow, 
failed to produce the striking design 
of supermen and specialists which Mr. 
Hoover—and the U. S.—had hoped for 
last November. He had had a surplus of 
little pegs that would have fallen through 
the holes, whereas big pegs of individual 
shapes refused to fit in, even when pushed. 
But a survey of his handiwork at least 
brought the new President the consoling 
knowledge that it was composed chiefly of 
good obedient yes-pegs who would not hop 
out of their holes and make trouble for 
him. 

One peg was a New England aristocrat, 
while another owned a small automobile 
agency in Missouri. One peg had been 
worn smooth with a quarter-century’s pub- 
lic service, while another had never been 
outside the steel business. Two pegs were 
frankly politicians, stuck in as rewards for 
services rendered, and for convenience in 
services to come. Two others had snugly 
filled their holes for eight years under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge. One 
peg was an old college friend, another a 
Democrat except in Presidential elections. 

Nine of the ten pegs went to college 
(Harvard, 2; Michigan, 2; Yale, Pitts- 
burgh, Coe, Minnesota, Stanford, one 
each). Three pegs have done military 
service. One peg is immensely rich; two 
pegs are rich; the rest, well-to-do. The 
pegs’ geographical centre is further west 
than in any previous cabinet—Far West, 
1; Midwest, 5; East, 3; New England, tr. 

Viewed as men instead of pegs, the 
Hoover Cabinet was seen as follows: 





Secretary of State. Henry Lewis Stim- 
son of New York, began crossing water 
at the behest of Presidents 23 years ago 
in Rock Creek Park, Washington. There 
he was riding on the bridle path one drizzly 
afternoon when he heard his name im- 
periously called from across the creek. The 
caller was Mr. Stimson’s Manhattan law 
chief, Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, 
out for an airing with President Roose- 
velt. Sergeant Stimson of Squadron A, 
N. Y. National Guard, spurred his horse 
over the swollen stream, nearly foundered 
in the middle, clambered up the slippery 
bank opposite, gave a mud-bespattered 
salute, reported for duty. President Roose- 
velt asked him to dine at the White House 
and later appointed him U. S. District At- 
torney in Manhattan. 

District Attorney Stimson destroyed the 
sugar fraud ring, sent Charles W. Morse 
to the Atlanta penitentiary, extracted a 
$30,000 fine out of James Gordon Ben- 
nett for running immoral “Personal’’ ad- 
vertisements in the old Herald. (Simul- 
taneously the outgoing Secretary of State, 
Frank Billings Kellogg, was engaged in 
smashing the old Standard Oil Co.) 

President Taft summoned District At- 
torney Stimson across the Hudson, Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill and Susquehanna Rivers, 
from Manhattan to Washington, to serve 
as Secretary of War. President Wilson 
commissioned him a colonel of artillery 
and sent him across the Atlantic to fight 
with the 77th Division. President Coolidge 
despatched him first, across the Caribbean 
to Nicaragua to patch up a peace between 
Diaz and Sacasa and later across the Pa- 
cific to be Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. President Hoover recalled him to 
sit at his right hand at the Cabinet table. 

Statesman Stimson was last week re- 
crossing the Pacific, on a wallowing 
steamer from Manila to San Francisco. 
When he lands, he will have the widest 
ocean of all to cross—the ocean of public 
opinion. He passed muster as Secretary 
of War 20 years ago. But Secretaries of 
State are subjected to far closer scrutiny, 
especially in times of peace, than Secre- 
taries of War. And especially in the 
Hoover Era will the State Department be 
scrutinized. The whole State personnel is 
waiting to see what further inroads may 
be made upon its prestige and prerogatives 
by the foreign agents of the Hooverized 
Department of Commerce. Patriots and 
pacifists alike are waiting to see what 
tangible results may come of the ambrosial 
Kellogg-Briand peace treaty. Will States- 
man Stimson, whose first report on the 
Philippines heavily adumbrated a survey 
by a vast public utility corporation, stand 
for Dollar Diplomacy? Will he be a yes- 
peg or a Statesman in his own right? 

In Statesman Stimson’s mind. the last 
question will never be answered save in 
one way. Stimson is as Stimson does. The 
Stimson stature is slight but sturdy, car- 
ried with ram-rod erectness. From a nar- 
row oval face, his eyes look coldly out 
through pince-nez. Well-cut lips speak 
clear crisp English. Energy, restrained and 
directed with brusque self-discipline, is his 
chief administrative characteristic. He pre- 
fers to cover a given distance in careful 
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steps rather than in one reckless bound. 
He has a temper sometimes quick. 

Nationalistic in outlook, he, like one- 
time Secretary of State Hughes, dutifully 
signed the Root round-robin of 1920 say- 
ing that Harding’s election was the best 
means of getting the U. S. into the League 
of Nations. His appointment is of no 
political significance to New York, for his 
support came, not from the shirt-sleeve 
party workers, but from Elder Statesmen 
Root and Hughes. 

Secretary of the Treasury. Andrew 
William Mellon’s name was politically 
meaningless when President Harding, on 
the advice of the late Philander Chase 
Knox, popped it before the public in 1921. 
But in eight years the shy little man, who 
for so long had ruled industrial empires 
from behind a Pittsburgh bank desk only 
to discover belatedly the pleasure and 
prestige of public service, has spread that 
name into every crack and cranny of the 
business world. He has grown from a 
person to a personification until now no 
Republican President, mindful of the value 
of public confidence, could function with- 
out his endorsement. Mild-mannered, 
low-voiced, this third richest man in the 
U. S. has far outdistanced his historic 
prototype, Alexander Hamilton, in point 
of continuous Treasury service. Hamilton 
served six years. Mr. Mellon enters his 
ninth year. 

Secretary of War. James William 
Good, pink and grey, smiling-eyed, is Iowa 
born and bred. His life—he is now $2— 
has successfully combined law and politics, 
which carried him from City Attorney of 
Cedar Rapids to the Hoover Cabinet in 
two decades. 

Mr. Good went to Congress in 1909 
from the Iowa district in which President 
Hoover was born. He rose to be chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
and came to know Mr. Hoover as a Secre- 
tary of Commerce with whom it was 
pleasant to work in Budget conferences 
because he (Hoover) knew what he 
wanted. In June, 1921, Mr. Good resigned 
from Congress to go to Chicago and fortify 
his own bank balance. 

The itch to play politics overcame him 
again in 1924 and he ably commanded the 
Coolidge western campaign. In 1928 he 
looked around for another Presidential 
winner. He looked at General Dawes and 
looked away. He looked at Secretary 
Hoover, saw his popular appeal, pitied his 
political inexperience. Again he took com- 
mand, this time of the Hoover pre-con- 
vention campaign, doing a miraculous job 
of amalgamating the heterogeneous 
Hoover following. After the nomination, 
Mr. Hoover begged him to stay on as 
Western manager. Reluctantly he did. 
There was less begging, less reluctance, to 
get Mr. Good into the Hoover Cabinet. 

“Sir James” he is sometimes called for 
his courtly manners. He is full of funny 
stories, at which he cackles broadly him- 
self. Behind the affable exterior is a sharp 
business-like personality that achieves dif- 
ficult objectives. What he knows or thinks 
about the War Department it is impossible 
to say, but until last week he probably 
knew and thought very little about it. 
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PosTMASTER-GENERAL BROWN 


He is fastidious about strawberries. 


That, and the political debt owed him by 
President Hoover, were partly what made 
the Republican New York Evening Post 
call his “a rather ignoble appointment.” 

The Post, with many other good G. O. 
Papers, was “disappointed” in Mr. Hoover 
because, under ill-disguised pressure from 
the Anti-Saloon League and the Ku Klux 
Klan, he had rejected William Joseph 
Donovan, a prize Hooverite but a Roman 
Catholic and a Wet. Before the eager 
Donovan eye were juggled first the At- 
torney-Generalship, then the War port- 
folio. Mr. Hoover finally had to with- 
draw both. The best he could offer his 
good friend was the Governor-Generalship 
of the Philippines, which Col. Donovan 
refused, leaving Mr. Hoover to wonder if 
he had been disloyal to an old friend. 

Before getting the War portfolio, Mr. 
Good declined the Postmaster-General- 
ship. Knowing politicians as he does, he 
did not wish to traffic in party patronage. 
But Mr. Hoover wanted him in his Cabinet 
as congressional contactman. 

Attorney-General. William DeWitt 
Mitchell, as a Minnesota boy, yearned to 
be an electrical engineer. Fishing in the 
Mississippi, he carried screws, coils, wire 
and switches in his jeans as well as worms 
and tackle. His father was by way of be- 
coming a distinguished justice of the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court when the callow 
son said he had no use for law because he 
“never knew a lawyer who amounted to 
very much.” He played the mandolin and 
mumble-dy-peg, went to Lawrenceville, 
played lacrosse, went to the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale. 

Within two years there the charms of 
electricity faded. He returned to Minne- 
sota to enter the State University, to be- 
come a lawyer. His practice began and 
continued with “the greatest law firm be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific coast,” later 
known as Mitchell, Doherty, Rumble, 
Bunn & Butler. Pierce Butler was long 
senior partner before his advancement to 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Mitchell went to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, as half-engineer, half-lawyer. 
He trained at Camp Zachary Taylor for 
the World War. In 1925 Justice Butler 
whispered the Mitchell name into the Cool- 
idge ear and—presto!—Mr. Mitchell found 
himself Solicitor-General of the U. S. 
Such a good impression did he make as the 
Government’s advocate before the U. S. 
Supreme Court that the Justices broadly 
hinted to President Hoover that he would 
be overlooking a good bet if he did not 
utilize the Mitchell legal talents in a top- 
notch of his Cabinet. 

Politics had nothing to do with the 
Mitchell appointment, because he boasts 
that he is an “old-fashioned independent 
Democrat,” except that he voted for 
Hughes in 1916, Coolidge in 1924, Hoover 
in 1928. Slender, brown-eyed, gently per- 
suasive in manner, a sailor of summer 
boats on White Bear Lake, Minn., Mr. 
Mitchell is a practicing Dry, a Presby- 
terilan. 

Postmaster-General. Walter Folger 
Brown of Ohio studied his politics at the 
knee of Mark Hanna in the 18gos. Since 
then he has improved considerably upon 
the Master. 

Mr. Brown, whose father was once 
Toledo postmaster, put aside a newspaper 
career to become a lawyer. The law led 
to politics. Mr. Brown climbed from ward 
captain to county boss. In 1912 he went 
a-maying with the Bull Moose party, but 
four years later was back in the Repub- 
lican fold. On the fringe of the “Ohio 
gang,” he was called to Washington by 
President Harding to draw up a tidy plan 
for reorganizing the government. Mr. 
Brown obeyed, diligently. His plan went 
into a pigeon hole and its author returned 
to Toledo. 

Early in 1927 Mr. Hoover, casting an 
anxious eye over the prospective political 
battleground, beheld Mr. Brown wasting 
his talents on the Ohio air. He called him 
to Washington officially as an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, unofficially as a 
campaign manager. Mr. Brown put his 
candidate in the Ohio presidential pri- 
maries, where defeat would have been 
certain had not Death scratched his rival, 
Senator Frank B. Willis. 

Mr. Brown is slick, suave, smooth, 
poker-faced. He smiles instead of laughs. 
As trustee of the Lucas County Children’s 
Home, he is called “Uncle Walt” by its 
young inmates. Foods and their prepara- 
tion fascinate him. He has an almost femi- 
nine passion for cooking. He refuses to 
eat a strawberry that has touched water. 
A Harvard graduate, he is 60, below me- 
dium height, dark of hair, slow to wrath. 

Every Administration needs an expert 
on patronage. Mr. Brown will serve Mr. 
Hoover in this capacity, the Post Office 
being the largest job-pasture in the Gov- 
ernment (365,000 workers). Since Presi- 
dent Hoover has evinced an interest in 
Government reorganization, perhaps the 
Brown Plan of 1921 will emerge from its 
pigeonhole. Otherwise, and perhaps even 
so, Mr. Brown may be counted on as 4 
quiet yes-peg with a political point. 

Secretary of the Navy. Charles 
Francis Adams of Boston fits the sea, 
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SECRETARY ADAMS 


? 


On shipboard his son must say “ Mister.’ 


sentimentally, as snugly as a well-made 
yachting cap in a stiff breeze. But to pilot 
the International Cup Defender Resolute 
to victory, as Mr. Adams did do in 1920, 
and to guide the destiny of the U. S. 
Navy from a swivel chair in Washington, 
as Mr. Adams will do, are two wide-apart 
things. 

The Adams family has sailed far and 
famously in U. S. history. Mr. Adams’s 
father was John Quincy, four times de- 
feated Democratic candidate for Massa- 
chusetts Governor. Mr. Adams’s uncles 
were Charles Francis Jr., colonel of a 
Negro cavalry regiment in the Civil War 
and onetime president of the Union Pa- 
cific R. R., and Henry, autobiographer of 
The Education of Henry Adams. Mr. 
Adams’s grandfather was Charles Francis, 
U. S. envoy to England during the Civil 
War. His great-grandfather was John 
Quincy, sixth U. S. President and, earlier, 
minister to The Hague and to Berlin 
(“Most valuable public character we have 
abroad,” said George Washington). His 
great-great-grandfather was John, second 
U. S. President, first occupant of the 
White House, husband of delightful Abi- 
gail Smith. Mr. Adams’s daughter, Cath- 
erine, married Henry S., son of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

In Boston, the new Secretary is called 
“The Deacon.” His collar used to be of 
the high-stand-up kind; his cuffs are still 
stifly white and detachable; his manner 
to strangers is austere. 

The sea and ships are forever about 
Mr. Adams. At 62 he is greatest of U. S. 
amateur skippers. His eyes have wrinkles 
of sun and humor in their corners. His 
bald head and his face, with its Adams 
nose, beaked like a New England cliff, are 
tanned by salty weather. His hands are 
hard and veined; he wears no rings. His 
eyes are clear-water blue behind old- 
fashioned spectacles. 

Appropriately born at Quincy, at ten he 
Was scudding over Quincy Bay in a sail 





boat, out to Hangman’s Island, where his 
father doted on the smelt-fishing. At 
twelve he was racing his own little boats 
and, soon after, sailing with Capt. Crocker 
on the sloop Shadow. Then came his 
string of “oo” boats—Papoose (1887), 
Babboon (35-footer), Gossoon (40-footer) 
in which he beat Capt. Charles Barr in 
the Scotch cutter Minerva; Harpoon 
(1892) in which he won the Goelet Cup 
at Newport; and the Rooster and Crooner. 
He is a stern skipper; his own son calls 
him “Mister Adams” on shipboard. 

President of his class, Mr. Adams was 
graduated from Harvard in 1888, spent 
the customary year traveling over Europe, 
returned for a course at the Harvard Law 
School. He became in 1898 Treasurer of 
Harvard when it had only $12,000,000. 
His wise management has raised this to 
$100,000,000. Twice he was elected mayor 
of Quincy on a Democratic ticket. And 
all the while his corporate interests spread 
out and out until, last week, his resigna- 
tions as a director or trustee went to 55 
concerns including the A. T. & T., Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining, Boston and Albany 
R. R., Amoskeag, Waltham Watch. 

His friends regard him as Moist, if not 
Wet. To jack up the saggine morale of the 
Navy will be a man-sized job for him, 
which he will doubtless undertake with 
his usual quiet determination. He may be 
a yes-man to the White House occupant 
but to the admirals who flock around 
every Navy chief with selfish advice and 
suggestions he will most likely listen pa- 
tiently and then, a sea-dog himself, bark 
NO. 

Secretary of the Interior. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, the outgoing Secretary of 
the Navy’s younger, taller, thinner 
brother, goes from California into the 
Cabinet on the sun-tinted wings of long 
personal friendship with Herbert Hoover. 
President Harding imported many Ohio 
friends. They said “yes” to his face and 
“no” behind his back, but he continued to 
like them as friends. Out of New Eng- 
land, President Coolidge brought John 
Garibaldi Sargent to be Attorney Gen- 
eral, William Fairfield Whiting to be 
Secretary of Commerce. Old friends are 
necessary in a Cabinet, if only to keep a 
President from getting lonely. 

The Hoover-Wilbur friendship began in 
undergraduate days at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hoover went out into the world 
to slay the Jabberwock. Dr. Wilbur stayed 
behind to become president of the uni- 
versity. During the War, Mr. Hoover 
called Dr. Wilbur to assist him. Now, 
despite Mr. Hoover’s well known inten- 
tion of truncating the Department to 
which he has called Dr. Wilbur, the lat- 
ter’s friends vigorously deny that his réle 
is to be that of a particularly docile yes- 
peg. Suppose, for example, that President 
Hoover should decide to include a new 
Department of Education in his reorgani- 
zation of the Government. How conven- 
ient it would be to have the able president 
of a great university right on hand to 
take over the work. 

Secretary of Agriculture. Arthur M. 
Hyde of Missouri neatly combines the 
various contentions of warring farm 
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SECRETARY Hype 


His Senator called him “steam whistle.” 
groups. Last spring he was a Lowden 
man in the belief that the farmer must be 
immediately saved by bountiful Federal 
aid. Then he nimbly leaped into the 
Hoover omnibus by deciding that the 
notorious equalization fee was no proper 
method of salvation. Mr. Hoover picked 
him over his own protest and has set him 
down to hoe one of the hardest rows in 
the Administration’s patch of current 
troubles. 

In Grundy County, Mr. Hyde has three 
farms. Yet it was not as a Farmer that 
he was chosen, but as a Business Man. 
Born in Princeton, Mo., 51 years ago, he 
became a lawyer, lived to be the town’s 
mayor, moved away to Trenton, Mo., 
where he opened an automobile sales 
agency. He acquired a law office in Kan- 
sas City, headed an insurance company, 
was well along toward prominence. 

The rural Missouri voters love their own 
kind, which explains his election as gov- 
ernor in 1920. So lavishly did he go about 
getting good country roads and better vil- 
lage schools that in 1922 he was charged 
with inefficiently increasing Missouri's 
taxes. Yet his record as an administrator 
was held up by Mr. Hoover as a reason 
for his election. 

On the stump. Mr. Hyde is loud and 
noisy. Missouri’s Senator James A. Reed 
used to call him “the steam whistle on a 
fertilizer plant.” In the new Administra- 
tion the voice will be the Secretary of 
Agriculture but the words will be the 
President. Mr. Hyde, because his post is 
politically conspicuous, will have to be a 
polite Dr. Jekyll to survive. 

Secretary of Commerce. Robert Pat- 
terson Lamont of Chicago was Herbert 
Hoover’s last and most deliberate appoint- 
ment. To find a big peg to fill to a nicety 
the hole he himself had steadily enlarged 
was no easy task. An ordinary run-of-the- 
mill peg would never do. Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
visers plowed Who’s Who without turning 
up a suitable candidate for him. Three 
days before the Inaugural, Mr. Hoover on 
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SECRETARY REEVES 


The House is used to her. 


his own initiative reached out and drew 
Mr. Lamont to his side, because he was a 
trained engineer, a business man with a 
world outlook, an old friend. 

Mr. Lamont is no politician, whether he 
is wet or dry seems of small consequence. 
He has qualifications of education and ex- 
perience which Mr. Hoover believes will 
fit him to carry the Department of Com- 
merce forward. 

Nearly 40 years ago Mr. Lamont went 
to Chicago as a graduate engineer from 
the University of Michigan. His first job 
was at the World’s Fair. In 1905 he en- 
tered American Steel Foundries, then 
tottering; became its president in 1912, 
lifted it to a position of sound industrial 
importance. In the war he was a Colonel 
of Ordinance, received a Distinguished 
Service Medal for procurement work. His 
son, Robert Jr., had a hand blown off one 
fiery night in October, 1917, at Jouy, near 
the Chemin des Dames. 

World trade Mr. Lamont sees with the 
sharp eyes of a practical exporter. The 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Commerce have benefited by 
his active co-operation on economic sur- 
veys. He was a member of Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s Business Men’s: Flood Committee. 
His business connections have been mani- 
fold: Armour, American Radiator, Dodge 
Bros., International Harvester, Montgom- 
ery Ward, Chicago Daily News. A patron 
of scientific research, he was one of the 
chief supporters of the University of 
Michigan’s astronomical observatory in 
South Africa. 

A smooth-mannered man, with a high 
bald forehead, a roman nose and a cleft 
chin, Mr. Lamont makes his home near 
Lake Forest, Ill., in a huge structure com- 
posed largely of sections of imported Eng- 
lish farmhouses. 

Secretary of Labor. James John 
Davis of Pennsylvania holds a Cabinet 
position hard to fill. Mr. Hoover did not 
try very hard to find a new man. Labor 
is divided into many jealous factions. A 


Labor portfolio vacancy invariably starts 
loud shoving and shouting among organ- 
ized workingmen’s representatives. Mr. 
Hoover, rather than risk ill will and re- 
sentments retained in office the big- 
hearted, big-voiced Welshman who is quite 
unfatigued by eight years’ sitting at the 
bottom of the Cabinet table. 

Mr. Davis’ personal history is the G. O. 
P.’s conventional bid for Labor support— 
immigrant boy, iron puddler, tin mill 
worker, economic and political rise to for- 
tune and power. 

Occasionally Mr. Davis forgets that he 
is the little boy of the Cabinet who should 
be seen and not heard,-but for the most 
part he proves himself a genial yes-peg 
who does just what the President tells 
him to do, or not to do, about coal strikes, 
full dinner pails and Immigration (see 
p. 18). A great Davis enthusiasm and 
vote preserve is the Loyal Order of Moose 
whose distinguished monarch he has been 
since 1906. 


THE CONGRESS 


Women of Importance 


Charles Curtis of Kansas likes to have 
a discreet and well-trained young woman 
as his administrative assistant, so last week 
he appointed Miss Lola M. Williams of 
Kansas, long his senatorial secretary, to 
be the first woman to enjoy the majestic 
title of “Secretary to the President of the 
United States Senate.” 

Speaker Nicholas Longworth of the 
House has long had a woman secretary, 
able and personable Miss Mildred E. 
Reeves of the District of Columbia. Her 
bobbed hair, olive complexion and wine- 
colored dresses are familiar decorations of 
the House, where she can generally be seen 
in a rear seat on the Democratic side 
watching legislation hawk-eyed. With 
women in its membership, the House is 
used to having women on its floor; hence 
it admitted women secretaries long ago. 
But not the Senate, where men are states- 
men. Women members of the House may 
tread there. And “grand old” Mrs. 
Rebecca Ratimer Felton of Georgia, was 
actually Senator, for one day in 1922, by 
a southern gentleman-governor’s gesture.* 
But women secretaries have been barred 
even more rigorously than senators- 
suspect. 

Now Senators will see, tripping politely 
up to their august rostrum, a slim person 
in her early 30’s, with bright blond hair 
and a ready smile. Lola Williams got on 
in the world by cultivating a small potato 
patch of her own in a corner of the family 
farm; later by selling newspaper subscrip- 
tions. She reached Washington in 1918, 
a trained secretary looking for a job. The 
War Department took her in as a clerk 
until Senator Curtis found her. Now she 
is queen Secretary of the whole vast 
capitol. 


Another Congressional secretary re- 


*Last week, motoring to Calhoun, Ga., with 
her grandson, Mrs. Felton, now 94, was flung 
against the back window of the car when it 
crashed another. She, the only one hurt, sat 
calmly while physicians worked on her face for 
two hours, staunching her wounds and putting 
in 20 stitches. 
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SECRETARY WILLIAMS 
The Senate will have to get used to her. 


ceived a substantial promotion last week, 
when Representative Fiorello* H. La 
Guardia of Manhattan took Miss Marie 
M. Fisher, his secretary for 14 years, 
unto him as second wife. Congressman 
O. J. Kvale of Minnesota, a Lutheran 
minister, performed the service and the 
marriage was formally announced on the 
House floor. Two days later Representa- 
tive La Guardia, swart and peppery, im- 
peached a Federal judge. 

—_ ——- 
The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 

last week: 
@ Passed a bill to continue the Federal 
Radio Commission until Dec. 31, 1929. 
q@ Adopted compromise conference re- 
ports on the first and second Deficiency 
bills, carrying an extra $3,227,914 for 
Prohibition activities (see p. 16). 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
Naval Appropriation Bill. 
@ Passed a House Bill to send at Federal 
expense gold star mothers and widows on 
a pilgrimage to their soldiers’ graves in 
France. 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
compromising with the House the con- 
demnation of private land in_ national 
parks, by exempting property used for 
residence or religious purposes. 
@ Adopted a House resolution to investi- 
gate U.S. District Judge Grover M. Mos- 
cowitz of Brooklyn on charges of bank- 
ruptcy irregularities. 

caine 
House Week 


Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@. Passed a Senate Bill for a $150,000 
survey of a canal route across Nicaragua. 
@ Agreed to the Senate’s change in con- 


*“Littic Flower” in Italian. 
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FINDING FACTS SAFEGUARDS BUSINESS 








A wise man has said, “The margin be- 
tween success and failure is very small.”’ 
No less true is it in corporate life than in 
personal. Many a business has failed, and 
its competitor succeeded, because of some 
seemingly narrow margin of advantage 
secured by the latter. 

Many companies have accomplished 
wonders in economical manufacturing and 
distribution, yet no broad minded executive 
would presume to say that the ultimate has 
been reached. Rather, only the surface has 
been scratched. Even those industries 
which have adopted scientific management, 
straight line production, and modern 
methods generally, can ill afford to rest 
back on their accomplishments in the be- 
lief that they have done all. Before they 


are aware, another will have done it better 
and taken their markets away. 





STEAM PLANTS 
“*. . common sources of waste” 


No executive of a progressive concern can 
afford to say, ‘We are sufficient unto 
ourselves.’’ Outside organizations can often 
supply the solution to perplexing problems. 


Survey and Report 


The Austin Company’s service to in- 
dustry begins with engineering surveys 
and reports, .... appraisals where desired. 
Austin’s organization includes over 450 
engineers, with specialized experience in 
various industries. 


An Austin Survey and Report will give 
you the findings and recommendations of 
these experienced, capable men, on possible 
improvements to your present plant or a 
complete new plant if that is indicated. A 
rearrangement of departments, applica- 
tion of straight line production methods, 
strengthening of overloaded floors . 
one of these alone may be the thing that 





AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


will make an Austin Survey and Report 
valuable to you. 


Steam Plant Wastes 


Industrial power plants and boiler houses 
represent one of the most common 
sources of waste. Many companies who 
take pride in the fact that their manu- 
facturing processes are modern and com- 
paratively efficient, know very little about 
their actual steam or power situation. Some 
are making steam when they shoula be 
buying it, and vice versa. Modern equip- 
ment would raise the efficiency and lower 
the cost of producing steam by a startling 
percentage in many industrial plants. 

A new folder on this particular subject, 
entitled “Steam Plant Survey,” will be 
gladly sent without obligation to interested 
executives. 


All or Part 


These special Surveys and Reports, at 
moderate fees, are a part of Austin’s com- 
plete service. 

For a complete new plant project, branch 
plant or extension, Austin will handle De- 
sign, Construction and Building Equipment 
under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, guaranteeing in advance: 

1. Low total cost for the complete project. 

2. Completion date within a_ specified 

short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 

manship. 


You may use all or any part of this com- 
plete service which Austin offers. Whether 
you want an appraisal, a Survey and Report 
of your steam situation or of your factory, 
or design and construction of a complete 
plant project, Austin is ready to serve you, 
with speed and at reasonable cost. 

Austin has applied the principles of mod- 
ern methods, management and equipment 
to designing and building, so that even with 
higher labor costs, a given piece of industrial 
construction is produced today with better 
quality and at lower total cost than formerly. 


National Organization 


Permanent Austin offices from Coast to 
Coast provide manufacturers with this 
unique service locally or at far distant 
points from their home offices. Work in the 


East is handled by New York and Phila- 
delphia offices with complete engineering 





IN TEXAS 

“Modern equipment ... . lower cost”’ 
and construction organization authorized 
to negotiate with you on any type of project. 
An office is located in the steel center at 
Pittsburgh; another in the heart of the 
central machine tool district at Cincinnati; 
another in the automotive stronghold at 
Detroit; still others at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Dallas, and along the West Coast, while 
national headquarters are located at the 
original home of the Company in Cleveland. 

For. approximate costs or other informa- 
tion on surveys and reports or on any type 
or size of building project, phone the 
nearest office, wire or mail the Memo. 





_ . TYPICAL OF AUSTIN’S SERVICE To 2000 CLIENTS ; 
First an appraisal, then design and erection of this straight line production plant at Baltimore 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


project containing 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.”’ 


Individual ...... 
© “Steam Plant Survey Folder” saa 


FP  idasiieriencevedibepnids 


* Engineers and Builders + 


TH 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in a........................ 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


.City ake T 3-11-29 
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a new way 


O 
eating bran 


—a delicious hot whole- 


wheat cereal that contains 
but conceals the bran 


RE you tired, pepless, headachy? 
Discouraged because you think “it’s 

just nerves and I ought to get over it.” 
Sometimes “just nerves” means faulty 
elimination. Your whole system crying 
out for relief. You take laxatives. Or try 
in vain to like harsh, tasteless roughage. 


Here’s a simple and delicious remedy 
that will tempt your appetite instead of 
punishing it. It’s Pettijohn’s. Anenticingly 
good-to-eat cereal that conceals whole 
bran in tender flakes of whole wheat. 





In this savory hot cereal you'll find bran 
you really enjoy eating. Bran softened 
by cooking so that it’s kind to nervous 
digestions. Bran combined, too, with 
the vital part of the wheat, which makes 
it doubly effective. 

Pettijohn’s gives you the whole wheat 
just as nature intended you to have it. 
This means a richer protein, more abun- 
dant iron, lime and phosphorus. It 
means, too, the vitamins A, B, and E, 


which occur together only in whole | 


grain cereals. 

Pettijohn’s is a refreshingly different 
change from the usual hot cereals. Try 
it served steaming hot with half-and- 
half. Quick Pettijohn’s cooks in “toast 
and coffee time.” Try it. 


Pettiyohn's 


For those who believe in 
“whole grain nutrition” 


We've a book of whys and where- Yas 3705 PT 
fores of whole wheat. It’s called ms 


“The Truth About Bran’ and con- 

tains some valuable recipes. Send for 

your free copy. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 











tinuing the Federal Radio Commission to 
Dec. 31, 1929, instead of March 15, 1930. 
q@ Adopted a conference report on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
(see above). 

@ Passed a Senate Bill to increase Civil 
Service retirement annuities for some 
400,000 U. S. workers. 

q@ Adopted a resolution to investigate 
U. S. District Judge Grover M. Mos- 
cowitz of Brooklyn on charges of bank- 
ruptcy irregularities. 

@ Heard a formal impeachment of U. S. 
District Judge Francis Asbury Winslow 
(Time, March 4) by New York’s La 
Guardia. 

@ Passed a senate bill to increase penal- 
ties for Volstead Act violations (see be- 
low). 

@ Passed Senate bills granting $5,000 a 
year pensions to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
Mrs. Leonard Wood. 

@ Passed a Senate bill liberalizing the 
judicial retirement law whereby Chief 


| Justice Taft becomes immediately eligible 


to retire. 
@ Adopted (190 to 152) a resolution to 


| postpone the effective date of the national 


origins quota system of immigration until 
July 1, 1930 (see p. 18). 

@ Adopted compromise conference re- 
ports on the first and second deficiency 
bills (see above). 


~- ; - 


House & Senate 


The 7oth Congress finished much of its 
work because: 
@ Senator Dill’s filibuster against the 
Nicaraguan canal survey ceased when the 
Senate voted to continue investigating the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
@ Senator Norris’s filibuster against 
funds for cruiser construction stopped on 
assurances that Irvine H. Lenroot and 
Henry Glassie would not be confirmed as 
judges. 
@ Senator Copeland’s filibuster was ended 
when the Senate consented to shorten the 
Radio Commission’s life to nine months 
from now. 
@ Senator Walsh’s filibuster against the 
Interior appropriation bill stopped when 
his Glacier National Park bower, and 
other residential and church lands in na- 
tional parks, were safeguarded. 

The 7oth Congress left much undone 
because: 
@ Senator Harrison filibustered the Re- 
apportionment Bill to death. 
@ Senator Reed (Pennsylvania) was 
ready to filibuster again against action on 
the case of his colleague-suspect, William 
S. Vare. 
@ Senator Robinson prevented action on 
the national origins plan for immigration 
(see p. 18) by objecting to Senate work 
on Sunday. 
@ No Senator bothered to obtain con- 


| firmation for Curtis D. Wilbur as a U. S. 


Circuit Court judge. 


PROHIBITION 
Dry Hope 
Herbert Hoover went into the White 
House last week as the Dry Hope of all 
U. S. Prohibitors. He will, they assured 
one another, be the right man at last to 


catch and hold that greased and perhaps 
blind pig called Prohibition. They recalled 


‘ 


Harding and the well-filled whiskey flask 
(for medicinal purposes) in his White 
House office desk, and Coolidge, dry as a 
Vermont tinder box but deficient in the 
hot crusading flame of the true prohibitor, 
Now—bless the day—had come a Presi- 
dent in whom for years has been seen a 
steady, scientific glow of enthusiasm for 
social uplift. 

Consolidation. Dry _ organizations 
therefore marched forward to take up 
front-rank positions about the White 
House, close to Mr. Hoover’s blue serge 
shoulder. Last week in Philadelphia the 
executive committee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, after send- 
ing an emissary to Washington, joined its 
Department of Moral Welfare with 30 
other temperance organizations “for a uni- 
fied plan for observance of the 18th 
Amendment, in accordance with the 
wishes of the administration of President 
Hoover.” The Anti-Saloon League was 
included in this Presbyterian announce- 
ment and the Presbyterians made it sound 
as though the political stigma that has 
long attached to the League’s name was 
going to be submerged, by merging all Dry 
efforts in a purely educational campaign. 
“The cultivation of public opinion for law 
observance” is to be the slogan of the 
U. S. Drys, consolidated. 

Intentions. President Hoover's ad- 
ministrative note-book, under Prohibition, 
contains two entries: 

1) Investigation. When a wise man 
finds himself lost in a forest of political 
controversy, he sits on a stump and sends 
out friends to scout for bearings. That 
is what President Hoover will do on Pro- 
hibition. In the campaign, voters asked 
him what his position was, what his plans 
were. Not sure himself, he replied: “I do 
not favor the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. I stand for the efficient enforce- 
ment of the law. . . . Grave abuses have 
occurred. An organized searching investi- 
gation of fact and causes can alone de- 
termine the wise method of correcting 
them.” Congress last week voted $250,000 
“for such inquiry into the problem of law 
enforcement, including national prohibi- 
tion, as the President may direct.” 

2) Transfer, from the Treasury to the 
Department of Justice, of Federal enforce- 
ment. As old as the Volstead Act is the 
question of which department should en- 
force prohibition. It went to the Treasury 
because that department had long collected 
liquor taxes. Under Harding no good pro- 
hibitor would trust the task to Harry 
Micajah Daugherty’s Department of Jus- 
tice. President Hoover now favors the 
change, and his rejection of his close friend 
William J. Donovan as Attorney-General 
seemed prompted, aside from alleged po- 
litico-religious considerations,* by his de- 
sire to entrust future enforcement in the 
Department of Justice to a personal and 
constitutional Dry. 

Legislation. Prohibition was the yeast 
of the last hours of Congress. The final 
brew was in two batches: 

1) An act, drawn by Senator Jones of 
Washington, to increase the penalties for 
Volstead violations. Congress wanted to 
punish habitual violators more memorably 
than at present, and a peculiar phrase was 
inserted in the act instructing judges to 


*Mr, Donovan is a Roman Catholic. 
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Cities looking a century ahead 
are planning mow to cope with a 
trafic problem undreamed of a 
scantscore years ago. Theastound- 
ing volume and tonnage of today’s 
traffic point to street construction 
ever stronger, more complex, and 
costly. 


The flow of street transporta- 
tion will move faster; speed will 
become more and more important 
economically. And traffic delays 
will become almost prohibitively 
expensive. Cities lookingacentury 
ahead are taking steps mow to 
avoid future traffic interruptions 
by building streets that will last. 
And by laying gas and water 
mains under them which will not 
need to be replaced or repaired 
for centuries. 


Today too many traffic delays 
are due to torn-up paving caused 
by the necessity of digging up 
short-lived gas or water pipe. City 


TIME 


whe 


officials and engineers who plan 
wisely for the future are specify- 
ing cast iron pipe—for it is the 
longest-lived pipe known. In fact, 
its full span of life has never been 
measured. Mains that have been 
in active use a century, two centu- 
ries, and more, are still in service. 
No wonder cast iron pipe is the 
choice of far-sighted engineers 
and city planners. Cast Iron Pipe 
marked with the *“Q-check” 
symbol is produced by modern 
methods, in accordance with 
established technical standard 








cast (pon 
owe 


The symbol shown above has been 

adopted as the trade mark of The Cast 

Iron Pipe Research Association. Insist 

on the “’Q-check”’ mark when specifying 

cast iron pipe for gas, water, sewer, or 
industrial service. 





specifications, by the leading pipe 
founders listed below. The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association 
offers to taxpayers, city officials 
and engineers, information on the 
use of pipe for water, gas, sewers, 
road culverts and for industrial 
needs. All information is supplied 
without cost. Address: The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer; 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation is a service organization of lead - 
ing pipe founders, formed to promote the 
scientific improvement and use of Cast 
Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the “Q-check” 
mark may be obtained from the follow- 
ing: American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 
219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
GlamorganPipe and FoundryCo.,Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Lynchburg FoundryCompany, 
Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; United States 
CastIron Pipe & Foundry Company, Bur- 


lington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Copyright, 1929, by C. I. P. R, Ass’n. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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FOR CHTEIES LOOKING 
100 YEARS AHEAD 
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From 


coast to coast | 


20,000 


AEtna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


AETNA-IZE 


The AZtna Life Insurance Company + The Aitna 
Casualty and Surety Company + The Automobile 
Insurance Company + The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 








“discriminate.”” The rest of the act was 
also peculiar, because: 

It eliminated the present legal distinc- 
tion between first and subsequent offenses. 

It raised the top fine for second offend- 
ers from $2,000 to $10,000. 

It set a five year maximum sentence 
for all violations of the Volstead Act, 
thereby making any infraction of this law 
a felony whereas before minor first of- 
fenses had been only misdemeanors.* 
Several misdemeanors are necessary to de- 
port an undesirable alien. For one felony 
he may be sent promptly out of the U. S. 
By this penal change alien bootleggers 


| may be shipped swiftly from the country. 


But, by inserting an “or” for an “and,” 
it appeared to relieve second offenders of 
the certain prospect of receiving both a 
fine and imprisonment. 

2) For enforcement of the law Congress 
voted a routine $37,000,000 and then an 
extra $3,000,000, the purpose of which 
seemed to be—in the minds of its Dry pro- 
ponents—to show President Hoover that 
money would be no object if he would 
really take enforcement seriously. 

It was a far cry from $24,000,000, 
which Georgia’s Dry Senator Harris pro- 
posed for this extra appropriation, to 
$3,000,000 but contentment shone upon 
the face of Prohibitor F. Scott McBride, 
chief of the Anti-Saloon League, who, 
while hovering about the Capitol to see 
that some bill was passed, heard himself 
called “the Super-President of the United 
States.” 

Contented. also was Georgia’s Harris. 
He, speaking the Anti-Saloon mind, said: 

“T have won the principle. The admin- 
istration has recognized that more money 
is needed.” 


IMMIGRATION 


National Origins 


A surgeon, about to make a transfusion, 
scientifically matches a donor’s blood to 
his patient’s to such purpose that no shock 
results. In like manner Congress has or- 
dained that Immigration shall be scientifi- 
cally matched to the U. S. racial blood- 
stream. 

It is far simpler, however, to match up 
the blood of individuals than the many 
mixed bloods of a populous nation. In 
attempting to execute the orders of Con- 
gress, a large corps of census experts, 
statisticians and genealogists have wrestled 
for four years with the problem of tracing 
back for 140 years the ancestry of 120,- 
ooo people. The chief results so far have 
been expert disagreements and rancorous 
race disputes. 

Quotas. In 1921 the quota system was 
first applied to restrict European immigra- 
tion into the U. S. A slot method of ad- 
mission was set up, its size crudely fixed 
at 3% of the number of foreign-born U. S. 
residents enumerated in the Census of 
1910. This slot seemed still too large. In 
1924 it was closed to 2% of the foreign- 
born population of the 1890 census. 

National Origins. This was not a 

scientific way to filter aliens into the U. S. 
if the original native stock of the country 
was to be preserved. The 1924 law there- 
fore carried a provision for the establish- 
*In Federal practice a misdemeanor is any 
offense against the U. S. carrying a maximum 
penalty of less than one year in jail; a felony, 
more than one year, 


ment of quotas based on National Origins. 

Scientists were to determine the racial 
composition of the present day U. S. 
starting from the first U. S. census (1790, 
pop. 3,900,000), analyzing the growth of 
population to date with reference to na- 
tional ancestries and thus, in effect, fixing 
the proportion each foreign country con- 
tributed to U. S. “native stock” and the 
development of that stock since. To the 
U. S. were then to be admitted 150,000 
immigrants annually, in direct proportion 
to the contributions their native countries 
have made to the whole U. S. population, 
past and present, Negroes excluded. This 
new policy was to go into effect by Presi- 
dential proclamation July 1, 1927. 

Postponement. The British burned 
most early U. S. census details in the sack 
of Washington in 1814. Native stock, 
clear in the early days, was blurred by 
intermarriage with alien newcomers. 
Historical data is scant or unreliable. 
Racial names have become meaningless 
through social changes. So the 20th Cen- 
tury scientists bogged down in confusion 
and Congress in 1927, postponed the effec- 
tive date of National Origins to July 1, 
1928; later to July 1, 1929, where it now 
remains. 

Hoover. Herbert Hoover, as Secretary 
of Commerce, with the Secretaries of State 
and Labor, constituted a special commis- 
sion to report the scientists’ findings. This 
report said: “Although this is the best 
information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to . . . state that in our opinion 
the statistical and historical information 
available raises grave doubts as to the 
whole value of these computations.” 

As a Presidential candidate Herbert 
Hoover again said: “The basis now in 
effect [2% quota] carries out the essential 
principle of the law and I favor repeal of 
that part of the law calling for a new 
| National Origins] basis of quotas.” 

Changes Involved. Last week Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent to Congress the final 
“scientific” figures, showing what would 
happen under National Origins. No great 
numerical difference would mark _ the 
change. At present the 2% quota system 
admits about 164,000 immigrants per year. 
Under. National Origins about 153,000 
aliens—1 50,000 as set in the law, plus the 
100 minimum allowance to all countries— 
would come in. There would, however, be 
a marked change in the composition of 
U. S. immigration. 

For example, the 2% quota system now 
admits 51,227 Germans each year. Just 
prior to the census of 1890, there was a 
heavy tide of German immigration, far 
above Germany’s average in earlier and 
subsequent periods. Under National 
Origins, the German quota would be cut 
down to 25,957. 

On the other hand, the majority of U. S. 
people are of British ancestry. British im- 
migration had dwindled when the 1890 
census was taken. The British quota on 
that basis allows only 34,007 newcomers. 
Under the National Origins system Great 
Britain’s quota would be 65,721. 

National Origins would reduce Irish im- 
migration from 28,500 to 17,500; Nor- 
wegian, from 6,400 to 2,300; Swedish, 
from 9,500 to 3,300. It would increase 
Italian immigration from 3,800 to 5,800, 
Dutch from 1,600 to 3,153, Spanish from 
131 to 252. 
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‘lo-day 


even the edge 
of the crowd 


can hear — 


A few hundreds 


heard Lincoln 


T present-day inaugurations of Pres- 
idents of the United States, every- 
body in the vast crowd assembled at 
Washington is able to hear every word 
of the ceremony. A Western Electric 
Public Address System, with its loud- 
speaking horns above the speaker's 
stand and at strategic points in the 
crowd, makes this possible. 

This apparatus amplifies sound and 
distributes it to all parts of a city park 
Of square or an indoor auditorium. In 
convention halls of hotels, it brings 
the speaker's voice loud and clear to 
people in the rear seats, 


TIME 


The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music or 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 
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Unlimited thousands 
now hear presidents 


requirements... A product of the tele- 
phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depend- 
able. It is made by Western Electric 
and sold by Graybar Electric—two 
names that mean quality and service in 
things electrical. 


Western ElJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
‘Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 





Can you get by 
with one shave 
a day? 


A longer-lasting shave—be- 
cause it’s a closer, smoother 
shave—now possible. : 
OLGATE chemists have 
achieved a unique lather. 
Different because of small bub- 
bles. A scientific way to intensify 
the moisture content of lather. 
A principle which prepares the 
beard for closer, cleaner shaving. 
Hence a longer-lasting feeling of 
being well-groomed. 


Two vital facts—easily proved 


Millions of men prefer Colgate’s because 
they’ve found—as you will—that as soon 
as you lather up with Colgate’s small- 
bubble lather, two things happen: 1. 
The soap in the lather breaks up the 
oil film that covers each hair. 2. Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep 
down through your beard .... crowd 
around each whisker—soak it soft. 
Instantly your beard gets moist... . 
easier to cut.... scientifically softened 


right down at the base .... then your 
razor can do its best work. 


A comparison will prove Colgate su- 
periority. Note our coupon offer of a 
week’s free trial. 


A WEEK’S SHAVES FREE 


COLGATE, 
Dept. B-1788, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of 


Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle 
of “After Shave.” 


ee en ee See ae 





| me. 
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AERONAUTICS: 


“Mishap” 


The reporters at Valbuena Field, Mexico 
City, knew that a colossal story was com- 
ing their way—in fact, well nigh into their 
laps. They could see it clearly in the air, 
for there was the Travel-Air cabin mono- 
plane City of Wichita, in which could 
only be Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
and his fiancée, Anne Spencer Morrow. It 
was apparent, from the gestures of the 
figure at the cabin window and from the 
naked axle on the right-hand side of the 
landing gear, that the Colonel had lost 
a wheel. It was a story with a hundred 
possible endings, any of them momentous. 
The reporters waited for the one that hap- 
pened. 

Somersault. Col. Lindbergh circled 
above the field several times, making 
preparations. Exactly what went on in the 
cabin is not known. But the windows were 
put down to avoid flying glass, and 
Col. Lindbergh undoubtedly packed cush- 
ions around Miss Morrow. According to 
one plausible report, he said to her: 
“When we land, we'll overturn. Don’t be 
afraid.” 

On touching the ground, the plane ran 
along, neatly balanced on its one wheel, 
for a few seconds. Then the wheel-less axle 
struck the sun-baked earth; the plane 
dragged 30 yards, suddenly flopped over 
on its back. 

Col. Lindbergh’s right shoulder, dislo- 
cated five years ago in a parachute jump, 
was redislocated. Miss Morrow, though 
badly shaken, was uninjured. 

“Augustus.” Col. Lindbergh said: “It 
was a mishap, not an accident.” Miss 


| Morrow, perhaps without realizing it, gave 


out a long-sought-after titbit of news 
when she said: “Augustus will speak for 


” 


Cotter Pin. The cause of the accident 


| was narrowed down to a cotter pin, which 


one of the mechanics at Valbuena Field 
had forgotten to replace after greasing the 
landing wheels that morning. The wheel, 
Col. Lindbergh said, fell off after a stop 
for luncheon. 

Army Cure. Early next morning, Col. 
Lindbergh and Miss Morrow climbed into 
small yellow biplane, made three short 
flights. Col. Lindbergh handled the plane 
deftly with his left hand. 

Again the press whooped for heroism 
but the hero and all other airmen knew 
that he had merely taken the cure pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Army Air Service— 
that a pilot who has cracked-up must 
make another flight at the first possible 
moment, to restore self-confidence. There 
was no need, however, for Miss Morrow 
to take the cure—except to be sporting 
and to do aviation a great and good turn. 

Three Inches. A few days later, 
Aviatrix Amelia Earhart, who is tabloided 
as “Lady Lindy,” did a somersault in the 
mud at Curtiss Field, Long Island, while 
attempting to land her plane. This re- 
ceived space averaging three inches in the 
same newspaper which had made the Lind- 
bergh-Morrow flop story-of-the-day. 
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Fewer Accidents 

Fewer air accidents, in proportion to 
the number of planes flown, are happen- 
ing. Last week the Department of Com- 
merce, kindly Cerberus of U. S. aviation, 
issued its periodic statistics: 

1st Half 2nd Half In- 

1928 1928 crease 

Pilots licensed .......2,535 4,887 92% 
ee 390 672 70% 
Deaths 153 215 40% 

Half the accidents occurred on miscel- 
laneous pleasure flights, only 51 on sched- 
uled commercial flights. 

Due to the zealous work of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce and the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, newspapers now 
give no more emphasis to air accidents 
than to motor or train accidents. And 
seldom do they mention the name of the 
plane and motor in the crash. The idea 
of this censorship is to avoid scaring pros- 
pective airplane owners and riders, to 
protect the public’s air-consciousness from 
unnecessary jars. 

oo 
Air Trains 

Two widely separate incidents of last 
week may be forerunners of a new mode 
of air transportation. 

At Berlin, the Raab-Katzenstein air- 
plane makers hitched a motorless glider 
to the tail of a regular plane. To the tail 
of that glider they hitched a second glider. 
This ‘“‘train’—the air equivalent of a 
motor truck with tandem trailers—taxied 
across the field and managed to take off, 
the plane tugging, the gliders lunging 
after. Soon the “train” straightened out 
in smooth flight and without difficulty at- 
tained an altitude of 1,200 ft. 

By and by the pilot of the rearmost 
glider cut loose from the train and coasted 
comfortably to earth. Then the pilot of 
the other trailer did likewise. Finally the 
motored plane landed. 

In Southern California, one Dale Drake, 
glider expert, persuaded his friend Lloyd 
O’Donnell to tow his glider by motored 
plane 200 miles to Long Beach, for a 
glider rodeo there. Their air train went 
well for 175 miles, a record air tow. Over 
Santa Susanna Pass, near San Fernando, 
the tow rope broke. Glider Drake was 
left 7,200 ft. in the air. Undaunted, he 
coasted ten miles and landed safely in a 
barley field. 


Such trains promise great economies in 
air transportation. The greater the load 
which a power plant can pull the cheaper 
the charges for passengers or freight, and 
the better the profits for the entre- 
preneurs. The chief difficulty at present 
seems to be the initial motive power to 
start the train from the ground. Once in 
the air the motor pull for a train is not 
much greater than for a single plane. 
Railroaders and motor truckers have the 
same problem on an easier scale. A solu- 
tion for the air seems to be multi-motored 
planes with all engines working for the 
take-off and fewer for the “haul.” ; 

Another apparent benefit of air trains 1s 
related to Speed, chief advantage of air 
over surface travel. A fast-flying train 
can touch at different airports without 
stopping, by cutting off its trailers one by 
one with passengers or freight. 
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ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general use 

wherever such work as this is done: 

Payroll and Labor Distribution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 

Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and Inventories 

Federal, State and Municipal 
Accounting 

General Accounting 
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WHEN POWERS CONTROLS INVENTORY INVESTMENTS 
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~_..these cards 


co-ordinate scattered accounting functions 


HETHER your buying stations are strewn from Paterson to El Paso or 
all housed under one piece of tar and gravel, you must know your 
daily cash requirements and take all cash discounts. 

With the Powers Method of Centralized Cash Control you do. 

From the vendors’ audited invoices Powers cards are prepared, establish- 
ing the media from which the accounts payable register, and the future 
cash disbursements register are automatically and mechanically produced. 

Similarly the expense ledger is created and a mechanical distribution made 
to various accounts. 


The Powers Mechanical Equipment not only pays for itself in saving 
through lower accounting costs but also from the discounts otherwise lost 
by delayed routine. Literature will tell you the whole story. Write for it. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Powers Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand Bldg., Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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Just a beapot to his aunt 
—but a BIG IDEA to James Watt 


OR over an hour a frail, vision- 

ary youth sat engrossed with a 
steaming teapot. “Aren’t you ashamed 
to waste your time so!’’ scolded his 
aunt. She saw a teapot—nothing 
more; Watt saw a teapot, and some- 
thing else—steam in industry. And 
the world’s industrial development 
made little headway until James Watt 
saw with the eyes of the pioneer. 


., 2 7 
“se — “se 


Today’s business leaders are pion- 
eers on a gigantic scale .. . pioneer- 
ing with new conditions, new 
factors... pioneering with the vision 
of James Watt. Result: constant new 
developments in the realm of power 
...in silk, leather and paint... new 
methods... mew machines... new 
legislation ... new generations with 
emphatic new ideas... all business 
being affected by new, outside in- 
fluences. 

How will your business problems 
be altered by changes now in the 
making—by developments outside 
your immediate realm? No longer 
is it sufficient merely to keep posted 


on current events. You must realize 
their future significance. . . to your 
business. You must see forward with 
the eyes of the pioneer. 


- 
~~ “se “— 


The Magazine of Business helps you 
to do just that. This McGraw-Hill 
publication for the chief executive 
is primarily a magazine of interpre- 
tation. With the. viewpoint of the 
broad range of business activity, it 
detects developments at their origin 
and projects them forward. It views 
Today’s developments as they will 
control Tomorrow’s new condi- 
tions. It searches for the relation of 
the remote trend to all business 
affected. 

The Magazine of Business is peculiarly 
equipped for this task. Other Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications, each in its 
prescribed field, penetrate basic in- 
dustries . . . tap the original sources 
of new developments. All these 
contacts, McGraw-Hill’s staff of 
128 specialist editors, its records, 
news-gathering facilities, resources 
for research and for marketing 


counsel—the resources of the entire 
organization aid The Magazine of 
Business to achieve its purpose. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


is one of 24 McGraw-Hill publications, all actu- 
ated by the same spirit of interpretative purpose. 
600,000 industrialists, engineers and business 
men subscribe regularly to these publications. 
More than 3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill books 
and magazines in their business. 


The Magazine American Machinist 
of Business Electrical World 
System Coal Age 


Harvard Business Review Engineering and 
7% Mining Journal 


. 

Factory and Industrial Bus Transportation 

Management Electric Railway 
Power ournal 
Industrial Engineering Textile World 
Electrical Merchandising Mo oe dere wok 
Radio Retailing Engineering 
Construction Methods News-Recor 
Food Industries Electrical West 


Overseas Publications 


American Machinist 
{European Edition} 
Ingenieria 
Internacional * 
*Published by an associate company, 
Business Publishers International Corporation 


The American 
Automobile * 
El Automovil 

Americano* 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - St. Louis - 


Cleveland - San Francisco - Boston - London 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Peace & Limburg Threatened 


If you are a Dutchman from Utrecht, 
and you read something in the Utrechtsch 
Provinciaal en Stedelijk Dagblad, you 
know it must be true. Last week this lead- 
ing provincial newspaper of the Nether- 
lands shocked the rich burghers of quaint 
old Utrecht—and shocked Europe—by 
charging that a most nefarious secret mili- 
tary agreement was entered into on July 
7, 1927, by France and Belgium (with 
Great Britain sitting in) and is still in 
force. 

Disquieting to all Europeans was Dag- 
blad’s assertion that Belgium stands com- 
mitted to mobilize a minimum of 600,000 
men, and France a minimum of 1,200,000 
for immediate joint action to repel aggres- 
sion against either state by Germany, Italy 
or Spain. Such an agreement—declared 
by Dagblad to run for 25 years—might in- 
deed stir profound uneasiness. But worse 
still, according to Dagblad, the General 
Staffs of France and Belgium plan to 
seize the offensive, in any future war with 
Germany, by advancing their troops across 
the Dutch province of Limburg. Thus 
Limburg would be “violated,” as was Bel- 
gium! 

No sooner had the Utrecht story broken 
last week, than it was declared by Foreign 
Office statesmen in Brussels and Paris to 
have been “entirely falsified.” This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy Queen Wilhelmina’s 
large, stiff-necked, smugly garbed Foreign 
Minister, Jonkheer Beelaerts Van Blok- 
lund (Time, Aug. 27), long since nick- 
named by correspondents “Blunt Bee- 
laerts.” From London, where he chanced 
to be last week, the Jonkheer instructed 
Her Majesty’s diplomatic representatives 
in France and Belgium to demand official 
confirmation or denial of Dagblad’s 
charges. Rarely has a news “scare story” 
been taken so seriously by a phlegmatic 
minister of the Dutch Crown. 

Presently the Foreign Minister of King 
Albert of the Belgians—M. Paul Hymans 
—declared in the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies with empressement: 

“The alleged military agreement is a lie 
and an audacious falsehood! It was the 
work of a criminal!” A similar disclaimer 
was soon issued by French Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Briand. None the less the 
responsible Dutch press of Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and The Hague continued to 
display alarm. The extreme view was 
taken by Amsterdam’s potent Socialist 
daily Volk. After graphically prophesying 
the “Violation of Limburg” by English 
troops, its editor sarcastically observed: 
“And this is the same England which in 
1914 declared war because of the violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality!” 

So keen and piercing grew the Dutch at- 
tacks that at length they penetrated even 
the complacency of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, lank, frigid, be-monocled Foreign 
Secretary of His Britannic Majesty George 
V. Sir Austen has been in British hot 
water for a good many months because he 
was supposed to have concluded a “Secret 
Anglo-French Naval Pact” (Time, Aug. 





BLUNT BEELAERTS 


France and Belgium had him to answer. 


13, et seg.); an. last week he was palpably 
in terror lest the British Public become 
convinced that he was also mixed up in 
a “Secret Anglo-Franco-Belgian Military 
Pact.” Just now John Bull distrusts ‘“en- 
tangling alliances.” Therefore all knowl- 
edge of any such agreement as that de- 
scribed by Dagblad of Utrecht was denied 
in London, last week, not only by the 
Foreign Office but in behalf of the War 
Office, the General Staff, the Admiralty, 
the Air Ministry and the office of the 
Prime Minister. Ordinarily it might have 
seemed that the Empire “doth protest too 
much,” but poor Sir Austen has been so 
hounded of late that last week even his 
enemies believed that he was nervously 
telling the truth. 

Of course the most heaven-piercing 
roars of indignation went up, last week, 
from Germany. The whole conservative 
and monarchist press took the line that 
the Fatherland’s former enemies have been 
caught red-handed, plotting against her in 
violation of the Locarno Pact (Time, Oct. 
26, 1925), wherein Britain pledged her im- 
partial assistance to Germany no less than 
to France in preserving the peace of the 
Rhineland. Last week the German People’s 
Party’s news bureau, controlled by For- 
eign Minister Dr. Gustav Stresemann, and 
unquestionably voicing his opinion said: 

“Tt would profoundly disturb our con- 
fidence in the loyalty of our partners in 
the West if it should prove true that 20 
months after Locarno and during the 
negotiations between France and America 
over the Kellogg pact France and Bel- 
gium re-confirmed the agreement which 
stands in such sharp contradiction to Lo- 
carno and the Kellogg agreements.” 

By the expression “re-confirmed” Dr. 
Stresemann’s organ indicated his belief 
that the alleged Franco-Belgian agreement 
of July 7, 1927, is in the form of a re- 
confirmation and extension of the Secret 
Franco-Belgian Treaty of 1920. The 
League of Nations was supplied in 1920 


with notice that this secret treaty exists, 
but it has never been published, as it 
should have been in accordance with the 
requirements of the Covenant of the 
League. Correspondents who dropped in at 
the German Foreign Office, last week, for 
tea, coffee, caviar sandwiches and little 
cakes, were presented with the following 
adroit proposition: 

“If the French and Belgians expect us 
to believe that the Dutch charges are 
false, they must reveal the true text of 
their treaty of 1920, which, for all we 
know, may be even more dangerous to 
Peace than the alleged agreement of 1927.” 

About all that could be said in rebuttal 
to this was the semi-official comment of 
Le Journal des Débats at Paris: 


“It is curious how the Germans always 
find it scandalous that states which have 
been the victims of their preceding aggres- 
sions should take precautions for the fu- 
ture.” 


While French and Belgian _ sleuths 
searched furiously for the culprit, one 
Albert Frank Heine got on a train at Am- 
sterdam. Arriving in Brussels he was im- 
mediately arrested and rapidly confessed 
that he alone had concocted the forgery. 
An interview with Heine, containing his 
confession, appeared in Le Soir of Brussels 
even before he was arrested. “My grand- 
father was Heinrich Heine, the poet,” said 
spy Heine, “and I did this as one of his- 
tory’s most remarkable jokes.” Observers 
wondered, “on whom?” 


—>—_- 
Tycoons’ ae wh - Sp wai Fs 


No really rich and potent tycoon likes 
the idea of sitting on a “sub-committee,” 
and so last week the three sub-committees 
of the second Dawes Committee—now 
sitting in Paris to revise the Dawes Plan 
(Time, Feb. 18, et seg.)—were rechris- 
tened “Informal Groups.” 


When the odious “sub-committee” 
ghost had been pretty well laid, it was 
revealed that for almost a week previously 
John Pierpont Morgan had been sitting in 
gn an informal group chairmanned by 
Baron Revelstoke, the soft-spoken, in- 
tensely aristocratic tycoon who heads the 
great British banking firm of Baring 
Brothers & Co., Ltd. 

It very soon appeared that this in- 
formal group was the inner banking circle 
of the committee—for with Mr. Morgan 
and Lord Revelstoke sit Dr. Carl Mel- 
chior, partner in Germany’s great house 
of Warburg, Belgian Tycoon Emile Franc- 
qui, and Economist Antonio Suvitch, per- 
sonal representative of Benito Mussolini. 

The mere announcement that this in- 
formal group exists stirred up such a news 
flurry that the tycoons, cautious, kept 
their intentions secret for most of an- 
other week, while news-starved corre- 
spondents were fed titbit after titbit about 
what the group was preparing to do. 
Meanwhile Mr. Morgan ran over to Lon- 
don, as he said, “for a cup of tea”; and 
various other delegates paid flying visits 
to their homes. When everyone had 
gotten back from wherever he had gone, 
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Baron Revelstoke appeared as rapporteur 
for his informal group before a secret ses- 
sion of the second Dawes Committee and 
made an oral statement* understood to be 
in substance: 

1) The informal group suggests that 
the payment of German reparations be 
administered by a corporate trusteeship 
on a strictly business basis. 

2) The corporate trusteeship to be 
called the Reparations Settlement Insti- 
tute, and to be constituted as an inter- 
national banking corporation. 

3) The new institute to absorb all the 
functions of the present Agent General of 
Reparations, Seymour Parker Gilbert, and 
of the Reparations Commission and the 
transfer committee. 

4) The institute to hold as trustee cer- 
tificates of indebtedness indorsed by Ger- 
many and classified as “A,” “B” and “C” 
certificates. 

5) The preferred “A” certificates to be 
issued in an amount representing a sum 
for which Germany would be uncondi- 
tionally liable. Next, the “B” certificates 
to represent what the creditor Powers ex- 
pect to cbtain directly from Germany in 
cash transfers. Finally, the “C” certifi- 
cates to cover what the Powers expect to 
obtain in kind, that is, in transfers of raw 
materials. 

6) The Institute to have power, at the 
absolute discretion of its board of di- 
rectors, to issue bonds against the security 
covered by the “A” certificates only, and 
to devote the proceeds to repaying the 
creditor Powers. The series of “A,” “B” 
and “C” certificates to be issued substan- 
tially in the form of promissory notes of 
1,000,000,000 marks each ($250,000,000), 
and these notes to be cancelled one by 
one as Germany pays her creditors billion 
after billion in each of the three ways 
outlined, namely from the proceeds of 
bonds, by cash transfers and by transfers 
in kind. 

7) The all-potent board of directors of 
the Reparations Settlement Institute to 
consist of one “financier” (ot a “‘states- 
man”) from each of the Powers con- 
cerned, thus removing the whole gigantic 
operation as far as may be from the 
sphere of politics. 

Though these suggestions from the in- 
formal group were received with a con- 
sideration amounting to homage, last 
week, they cannot be acted upon until the 
“political” question of how much Ger- 
many is going to pay anyhow is dealt with 
by the second Dawes Committee. During 
the week Sir Josiah Stamp’s sub-commit- 
tee (Time, March 4), now to be known as 
Informal Group No. 2. was wrestling with 
certain political aspects, while others were 
being haggled over in Informal Group 
No. 3, chairmanned by Bostonian Lawyer 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, who is the alter- 
nate to Chairman of the Second Dawes 
Committee Owen D. Young. 

In a word, the tycoons were still warm- 
ing up last week, though Chairman Young 
did all he could to get action by suggesting 
that hereafter the three informal groups 
hold frequent joint sessions and collabo- 
rate on a single all-embracing plan. 


*No stenographer present. No minutes kept. 


Marie & Nagako 


Both Her Royal Majesty Queen Marie 
of Jugoslavia and Her Imperial Majesty 
Empress Nagako of Japan have been 
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Her accoucheur was cabled to return. 


announced to be, for the third time each, 
with child. 
Table of Previous Births 
Sons Daughters 
Marie . 2 fo) 
Nagako . : fe) 2 

Her Imperial Majesty, long suffering 
and unfortunate, has not only given Japan 
no heir, but has lost her younger daughter, 
Princess Sachiko. Princess Shigeko, 3, 
survives. 

Her Royal Majesty, buxom and doubly 
blessed, has presented Jugoslavia with 
Bonny Crown Prince Peter, 5, and with 
lusty, burbling Prince Tomislav, 1. 

Last week in Berlin the distinguished 
Yuichi Iwase, Accoucheur in Ordinary to 
the Japanese Empress, was commanded 
by cable to return to Japan and at once 
booked a ticket for Tokyo, where he is 
Professor of Obstetrics at the Imperial 
University. 

Queen Marie is 30, Empress Nagako 26. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Royalty 

Last week, while George V, dreadfully 
thin and pale, lay watching white fingers 
of frost on his window pane at Bognor. 
Edward of Wales, acting for the King- 
Emperor, conducted his first state levee. 

With admirable tact H. R. H. cited a 
light snowfall as his excuse for not riding 
ceremoniously from Buckingham Palace 
to St. James’s Palace in the ornate state 
coach. The Prince lives in York House, 
which is really one wing of the intricate 
collection of buildings that make up St. 
James’s Palace. He had been expected to 
motor to Buckingham Palace and ride 
back in the state coach. Instead, he 
merely clapped on his head an enormous, 


extinguisher-like fur busby of the Welsh 
Guards, and walked round the corner, un- 
escorted, from York House to St. James’s 
proper. 

@ Queen Mary, accompanied by Princess 
Mary and the 60-year-old Princess Vic- 
toria, the King’s sister, descended at 
Bognor upon the local Woolworth’s three- 
penny and sixpenny shop. 

Feeling perhaps that the King’s favorite 
book, Boswell’s Johnson, was not all 
suitable for a very tired invalid, Her 
Majesty sought the sixpenny book counter, 
picked out The Hundredth Chance by 
Ethel M. Dell; also four of prolific Edgar 
Wallace’s blood-drenched thrillers: The 
Flying Fifty-Five, The Missing Million, 
Room 13 and A King by Night. She 
bought a thrip’ny rubber sponge and a 
thrip’ny packet of nail polish. 

@ Sold in Berlin by a heartless auctioneer 
was a letter written by the Queen- 
Empress when she was just Princess Mary 
of Teck. It was written in 1893, shortly 
after the death of her first fiancé, the 
Duke of Clarence, and her engagement to 
his younger brother, the present George V. 
“The last year has been such a terribly 
sad one for me,” wrote the 26-year-old 
princess. “It almost seems strange that 
any kind of happiness could come into my 
life again. But Georgie is such a dear. 
The great sorrow we shared has made our 
bond a union that nothing can break.” 

€L In Bognor village a carpenter stood 
tip-toe on the counter of a toyshop, nail- 
ing shelves to the wall. Glancing casually 
down under his arm, he was aghast to see 
his Queen. Her Majesty had just entered 
with Princess Mary in search of gifts for 
a charity bazaar. The carpenter, anxious 
to show respect, tried to doff his cap, but 
only succeeded in knocking it off. Grab- 
bing for it, he dropped his hammer. The 
hammer struck his saw, lying on a board, 
and all crashed to the floor with a great 
clatter of ironmongery. In an agony of 
mortification, the carpenter fell off the 
counter himself. 

Springing up, he bowed deeply. The 
Queen bowed. The shopkeeper rushed for- 
ward nervously babbling, “I—I trust— 
that—that Your Majesty will pardon— 
all this—all this noise.” 

Queen Mary made sure that the car- 
penter was unhurt. 

“As for the noise he made,” said she 
right royally, “we liked it.” 


—. + —— 


New Year’s Honors 


On Jan. 1, 1929, there lay at Bucking- 
ham Palace: 1) In a drawer the so-called 
New Year’s honors list; 2) In a bed the 
King-Emperor. Last week His Majesty 
was deemed sufficiently recovered for the 
honors list to be published, exactly as 
originally drawn up. 

Of the three persons designated to re- 
ceive a peerage one has died in the mean- 
time. No matter. The dead man’s son, 
Urban R. Broughton, will receive that to 
gain which his late, rich father, Urban H. 
Broughton, perpetrated so many philan- 
thropies—including the donation of Ash- 
ridge Park to the nation. 

Doubtless one or more of the doctors 
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who saved the life of George V will even- 
tually be honored—but not this time. The 
only doctor to receive a peerage last week 
is Sir Berkeley Moynihan, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. A coincidence 
of the week was that three days before the 
honors list was published, Sir Berkeley 
achieved terrific notoriety and put his 
name in screaming headlines by lecturing 
on Medicine and War before the London 
Authors’ club. On his word of honor, Sir 
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Str BERKELEY MoyNIHAN 
“We encouraged cats and owls.” 


Berkeley declared that, despite German 
denials, bombs containing the bacilli of 
bubonic plague were unquestionably 
dropped upon troops of the British Fifth 
Army in 1916. Asked what was done 
about the bacilli, Sir Berkeley said remi- 
niscently, “We encouraged cats and owls.” 
(Cats and owls catch rats, which carry 
fleas, which carry bubonic bacilli.) 

Among ten baronetcies bestowed last 
week the only one of note went to famed 
Motors Tycoon William R. Morris, “Eng- 
land’s Ford,” maker of the staunch little 
Morris-Cowley and Morris-Oxford. 

Perhaps the most significant of 22 rou- 
tine knighthoods was the bestowal upon 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir of 
the rank of Knight Commander in the 
Order of the Star of India. Seldom has 
the broad-mindedness of British royalty 
in matters of state been better exemplified. 
All England knows that in one of the most 
unsavory trials of modern times (TIME, 
Dec. 15, 1924) this potentate, then heir 
apparent, was proven to have been sur- 
prised in Paris and in guilty company with 
the wife of an Englishman who proceeded 
to extort blackmail. The identity of the 
Prince was concealed as long as possible 
under the designation “Mr. A,” and it was 
not until last year that Queen Mary re- 
stored the Maharaja to generai English 
esteem by welcoming him publicly to the 
Royal Box at Ascot. Cinema cameras 
caught the whole party smiling and chat- 
ting amiably, with no trace of squeamish- 
hess or shame on anyone’s face. 


King’s Canary Chirps 
U. S. editors well remember a classic 
headline of 1924: 


KING’S CANARY HERE 
BUT WON’T CHIRP* 


Probably Great Britain’s remote and 
scholarish 84-year-old Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, does not yet know that 
the grand old headline was an allusion to 
the fact that he, Poet Bridges, has never 
been very prolific in either speech or 
rhyme. Last week precise Dr. Bridges 
made his first public appearance in many 
a year. Rising up like a hoary ghost at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, he lectured 
briefly on Poetry. The circumstances were 
such that any editor who had a mind to 
might have ordered out the screamer: 


KING’S CANARY CHIRPS ON RADIO 


As the first Poet Laureate ever to ad- 
dress a microphone, Dr. Bridges chose to 
engage in an imaginary dialogue between 
himself and the late famed Hellenic 
philosopher Plato (427-347 B. c.). Be- 
fore long the conversation turned upon 
Beauty, and Dr. Bridges said to Plato and 
to the Ladies & Gentlemen of the Radio 
Audience: 

“What a child needs most is spiritual 
education, which can be given through the 
child’s sensibility to beauty and his desire 
to mimic it. Preferential imitation of 
right conduct is a habit of virtue. There 
is nothing in all education of more in- 
trinsic need than education in beauty.” 


Mrs. Shaw hin 


As the wife of a Christian Scientist, 
Mrs. George Bernard Shaw hesitated for 
just one day, last week, when her 72-year- 
old husband caught influenza, and then, 
despite his protests, called a physician. 

The husband of Mrs. Shaw recently sold 
to an English review a cowardly attack on 
the physicians of George V. He insinuated 
that they did not employ a certain mode 
of treatment “because the inventor was 
both an American and a Jew.” His cour- 
age was such that his insinuations—al- 
though unquestionably directed against 


the royal physicians—were cast in the . 


form of an allegory and entitled An 
Improbable Fantasy. 

Charlotte Frances Payne-Townshend 
and George Bernard Shaw, 42, were mar- 
ried in 1898. She had just nursed him 
back to health after a severe accident. 
She is gracious, completely self-effacing, 
smart, Irish. Her principal achievement 
has been to translate most of the plays of 
Eugene Brieux—previously considered an 
obscene French playwright by most Eng- 
lishmen—and to get them triumphantly 
produced in London, after years of bicker- 
ing with the Lord-Chamberlain, Britain’s 
play censor. 

The Shaws moved from their famed 
quarters in Adelphi Terrace when the 
building was torn down, and live today 
in a modern elevator apartment (“service 
flat”) overlooking the Thames. 

*Occasion: Poet Bridge’s arrival in the U. S. 
to lecture at the University of Michigan. 

Author: Frank O’Connell, wisecracker of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. Mr. O’Connell 
lately died in a Turkish bath, 


The Election 


Soon Britons will ballot in their General 
Parliamentary Election the ultimate ques- 
tion of which is: “Who will head the next 
administration as Prime Minister?” 
Though ballots will not be cast for two or 
three months yet—depending on the date 
when His Majesty declares the present 
Parliament dissolved—there were last week 
important election developments: 

Apple-Cheeked Gwilym. Since all is 
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“THE Kinc’s CANARY” 


He talked with Plato on the radio. 


(See col. 2) 


fair in love and politics, Conservatives 
baited their hook to catch workpeople’s 
votes by popping into one of the Party’s 
showiest offices an apple-cheeked ex-coal- 
miner, one Gwilym Rowlands, an oldster 
as pink and enticing as an angler’s worm. 

“TI am the first wage earner to occupy 
the post of Chairman of the Conservative 
Council,” boasted “Old Gwilym” after- 
wards. “And I consider this fact an indi- 
cation of the democratic tendency of the 
Conservative Party nowadays. 

The 700 delegates of the Conservative 
Party Congress who had wanimously 
chosen Worm Rowlands as “Chairman,” 
next chose as a “Vice Chairman” the 
world’s biggest Steamship Tycoon, Baron 
Kylsant. 

Conservatives have been grooming “Old 
Gwilym” for years in his réle of bait, 
have twice tried and failed to get him 
elected to Parliament from a worker con- 
stituency, are trying again. In 1927 he 
championed with jovial humbuggery the 
Trade Dispute’s Act—probably the most 
tyrannical piece of legislation ever passed 
in England to squelch strikes. 

Dance of Death. “Beware the Social- 
ists!’ was the gist of a rousing campaign 
speech which Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin exhaled into the sooty air of 
Manchester. As usual, Squire Baldwin, 
benign scion of an old iron-mongering 
family, seemed comfortably content with 
himself and the world. 

Jammed and squashed into nine large 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


halls, some 30,000 workpeople heard the 
Prime Minister’s husky voice, mostly from 
the lipless mouths of loud speakers. 

“The Socialists!” warned Mr. Baldwin— 
and by these he meant the leaders of 
Britain’s second largest party (Laborite) 
—‘“The Socialists with their program of 
nationalize major industries would stifle 
the spirit of British enterprise. They 
would reduce our people to a dead level. 
They would make them as marionettes 
dancing to the dictation of officials—a 
dance of death so far as progress in our 
nation is concerned. They would make a 
bureaucratic machine and drive out of this 
country men of enterprise in whatever 
class they might be, who would go to the 
United States or the Dominions, where 
enterprise and work by the individual are 
valued and wanted.” 

Leave it to the Horse! David Lloyd 
George laid down the platform of his* 
Liberal party in a “Victory Speech” to 
the 500 Parliamentary candidates in whom 
he pins his slender hopes for a comeback 
to Power. 

Cocky as always, the little Welsh David 
chose to speak on St. David’s Day, in a 
hall decked with crisp Welsh jonquils. 
“Stanley Baldwin reminds me,” he chirped, 
“of a driver who finds his cart stuck in a 
rut and sits there smoking his pipe, saying 
‘Leave it to the horse’... . 

“Leadership isnot muddling or meddling. 
I think of the great, constructive plans of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, whom the prospering 
Americans have chosen as their President. 
. . . Right now the Liberal Party is ready 
with plans which will reduce the terrible 
numbers of the workless in the course of a 
single year, to normal proportions, and 
when completed will enrich the nation and 
equip it to compete successfully with busi- 
ness rivals.” Though slightly vague as to 
these plans, which seemed to hinge upon 
employing the jobless in road building and 
on glamorous public works, Mr. Lloyd 
George made the ringing assertion that 
“all this will be achieved without adding 
a penny to national or local taxation!” 

Obviously such promises are electioneer- 
ing tosh, but in 1918 Prime Minister Lloyd 
George won an election by promising to 
“hang the Kaiser,” and today he knows 
that what the 1,400,000 British unem- 
ployed want to have promised them is jobs. 

To those with jobs and time to ponder 
questions of Empire, Mr. Lloyd George 
appealed by begging them to turn out a 
Conservative Government which, he said, 
had hamstrung England’s trade with 
Russia and provoked the U. S. by bungle- 
some handling of the Coolidge naval 
limitations proposal. From this the spell- 
binder swung through a long transition to 
the surprising statement that the Con- 
servatives “made a foolish, reckless settle- 
ment of the British debt to America [in 
1923] without waiting for an international 
settlement which would have wiped out 
all debts and started the world afresh!” 

The platform of the Liberal Party is, 


*Ever since the death of the Earl of Oxford 
& Asquith (Time, Feb. 27, 1928), David Lloyd 
George has not only “led” the Liberal Party but 
“owned” it, because he personally raised and 
controls the party fund. 
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JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 
His next dog-fight comes in June. 
(See col. 3) 


in short, to promise Englishmen whatever 
they want, and to blame the Conservatives 
for unemployment, failure to meet the 
Coolidge naval limitations proposals, and 
inability to wriggle out of paying what 
the Empire owes the U. S. Throughout 
his speech Mr. Lloyd George never once 
suggested that he might win a partial 
victory—i. e., enough seats to put him at 
the head of a coalition Cabinet—but 
thundered and boasted that the triumph 
of Liberalism would be sweeping and com- 
plete. Since there are today a mere 40 
Liberals among the 615 members of the 
House of Commons, and since the Liberals 
have not won a single recent large election, 
such a victory is outside the perimeter of 
rational credulity. 

“Just Simply Because.” Though the 
Laborites seemed scarcely to have hit their 
electioneering stride, there was one piquant 
bit of news concerning a potent Laborite 
M. P., soon perhaps to become a Cabinet 
Minister, who was knifed in his political 
back, last week, by his pretty daughter. 
He, Arthur Augustus William Harry 
Ponsonby, was Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the Ramsay Mac- 
Donald Cabinet (1924) and has recently 
penned an able exposé of War lies (Time, 
Jan. 21). His faithless daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Ponsonby, chirped last week, to 
a newswoman, “I’m going to vote for the 
Tories [Conservatives] just simply be- 
cause I wouldn’t like another Labor 
Government!” 

“Vauncey.” So-called “modern names” 
for British young women, noted this year 
in large numbers for the first time on 
election registry lists, are: 

“Ahys” “Tneldo” 


“Vauncey” “Tama” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Blackamoor Bill 


An eleventh hour attempt to swing 
South Africa’s coming General Election 
by virtually disenfranchising the Negroes 
of Cape Colony was made last week by 
Prime Minister James Barry Munnik 
Hertzog. “We have paused on the brink 
of a sure and certain abyss,” read a Hert- 
zog manifesto, “and the question is: Shall 
the white race in Africa plunge down to 
final destruction?” As alternative General 
Hertzog offered to Parliament a bill which 
would deprive the Cape Province Negroes 
of their present “equal franchise,” but 
would permit them to separately elect five 
white M. P.s—whereas they have had a 
deciding vote in choosing at least twelve 
M. P.s heretofore. The Cape Province 
blackamoors are all partisans of Prime 
Minister Hertzog’s deadly rival, General 
Jan Christiaan Smuts. 

As the measure neared a vote, last 
week, General Smuts flayed General Hert- 
zog for dragging the great and vital “race 
question” into party politics. Every 
South African election is bound to be 
just another dog-fight between Generals 
Hertzog and Smuts; but there is indeed 
something awful and “above party” about 
the fact that throughout the Union of 
South Africa white skins are in a minority 
of one to four. That is the “race ques- 
tion,” and it may well trouble every 
British pale-face from the King-Emperor 
down. 

“The British Empire is the greatest 
force for good the world has ever seen 
and possibly ever will see!” exclaimed 
General Smuts to correspondents, “The 
greatest problem before South Africa is 
the living together in peace and coopera- 
tion of a white and a black population. 
... If we fail-in its solution, our white 
population is doomed in Africa, and this 
continent will continue on its road of im- 
memorial barbarism!” 

Only a trained ear would detect in this 
powerful pronouncement the fact that 
General Smuts was weasling and must 
weasle every word he says about the “race 
problem.” True, the Negroes of Cape 
Colony vote for him, but they are the 
only blacks in all South Africa who are 
enfranchised; and in all the other prov- 
inces General Smuts draws his support 
from whites who are fanatically opposed 
to giving their blackamoor neighbors the 
ballot. 

Seldom has there been a national politi- 
cal situation more grotesque. General 
Hertzog remains Prime Minister by virtue 
of a slim, coalition majority in the House 
of Assembly—a majority constantly 
threatened by the Negro-elected Cape 
Province M. P.s. In the Senate the Smuts 
party reigns supreme, holding 25 seats out 
of 40. Thus the House and Senate negate 
each other on almost every important bill, 
and show-downs must be constantly had 
under the Constitutional provision that 
both chambers shall sit, fight, and vote 
jointly when unable to come to an agree- 
ment as separate bodies. The bill which 
Prime Minister Hertzog was trying to 


jam through last week, contained an 
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especially neat little joker which would 
have given the never-yet-enfranchised 
Negroes outside of Cape Province the 
right to elect three Senators. Of course 
these blackamoor-elected Senators would 
be Hertzog men, and would cut down the 
Smuts majority in the Senate. At the 
same time the Smuts blackamoor-elected 
following in the House would be cut from 
12 to 5 as previously explained. 
Picturesque Jan Christiaan Smuts was 
on hand in Cape Town for the Parlia- 
mentary fray, last week, having come in 
from his tiny, iron-roofed shack on the 
veldt near Pretoria. There he recently 
completed, in philosophical mood, a work 
called Holism, setting forth “a philosophy 


of life reconciling everything within the | 


Universe.” 
Mrs. Smuts is what ladies call ‘‘a very 


good and exceedingly plain woman.” When | 
the General was Prime Minister (1919- | 


1924), she was not to be dissuaded from 
appearing at the most glittering State 
banquets in homely carpet slippers with a 


knitted shawl over her old-fashioned | 


“party dress.” Withal, however, Mrs: 


Smuts seems to get on very placidly with | 


her doughty General, who, during the 
War, captured most of German South 
Africa for the Empire. 

Solemnly at last the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa voted on General 
Hertzog’s_ bill while General Smuts 
watched, tense and grim. The official tally 
gave the measure a majority of five votes 
—but a two-thirds majority was required 
to make it law. A mirthless, triumphant 
smile twisted the lips of General Smuts. 
He had won this preliminary skirmish, 
but the real dog-fight will be the General 
Election, now scheduled for next June. 


FRANCE 


Four Furies 

Plump and ever smiling Gaston “Gas- 
tounet’”’ Doumergue, bachelor President of 
France, had brutal murderesses on his 
hands last week and didn’t know what to 
do with them. If any woman deserved the 
bloody office of the guillotine, here seemed 
four worthy candidates: 

Junka Kures, a Serbian (Time, Nov. 
19), strangled a little girl with a shoelace 
and then abused the corpse. 

Raw-boned Marie David crammed a 
sponge down the throat of a neighbor’s 
baby that cried too much. 

Blanche Vabre, even bigger and more 
forbidding than Mme. David, chopped off 
the ten fingers which her 16-year-old step- 
son had raised in terror to protect his 
throat, and with another slash almost sev- 
ered the boy’s neck. 

Juliette Brucz, with a passion for Dumas 
novels, turned the gas on her sleeping hus- 
band and went upstairs to read The Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

So brutal were these crimes that the 
French press was led to believe that the 
long-standing tradition might be broken, 
whereby no woman has been guillotined 
in France since 1887. But kindly “Gas- 
tounet” ended by commuting all four 
death sentences to penal servitude for 
life. They will never go free. “Life im- 
prisonment” in the U. S. often means 20 
years in jail, with time off for good be- 
havior. In France it is a sentence that 
means just what it says. 
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Vist Furo e now 
r 


and sail On American ships 


OOKINGS for the com- 
B ing season indicate the 
great popularity of United 
States Liners. The travel- 
wise have taken the hint: 
they’re going over in April 
and May. They know that 
sailing in Spring means 
more room on board; a 
wider choice of accommo- 
dations; European hotels 
and resorts at their best; money saved 
everywhere because of lower rates. 
Those experienced travelers who have 
to take their vacations in summer are 
selecting definite sailings now. They 
prefer American ships, and know why 


they are popular: courteous, 
attentive stewards who 
speak your own language; 
a famous cuisine; cozy, 
home-like, luxurious 
staterooms; highest Amer- 
ican standards of comfort 
throughout the ships. 
Your friends will rec- 
ognize that you, too, are 
numberedamong thetravel- 


wise if you plan your trip at once 


on the speedy Leviathan, the largest 
liner in the world; or on one of the 
delightful American cabin ships, George 
Washington, America, Republic, Pres- 
ident Harding, ot President Roosevelt. 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hasevure - AMERICAN 


LINERS have carried the elite of the 
world “Across the Atlantic.” The 
worlds of society, business, art, music 
—the prominent in every walk of life, 
have added their names to Hamburg- 
American passenger lists. And there 
is still another passenger whose name 
is never listed though he is always 
there —“ Health.” “Health” crosses 
with every one via the Hamburg- 


American Line. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
Mar. 27 — 16 days Rates — $200 up 


Cio ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 


S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Citizens’ Nat’! Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 
St., St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton. Or local 
Steamship and Tourist Agents. 











ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS 
“Think what will happen when a Pope sets 
foot in New York!” 


ITALY 


Naples’ Numbers 

Almost nobody is too poor to play in 
the State Lottery at Naples which is 
drawn every week. Though a very beggar 
may have but 50 centesimi (24¢), one of 
the 150 state banks will let him risk his 
all. Shoals of poor people win petty sums 
every week. But naturally the most stu- 
pendous prizes—paid on luckiest combi- 
nations of lucky numbers—turn up only 
once or twice in a decade. Six years ago 
$2,000,000 was won on the series 8, 65, go, 
and ever since, with a peculiar fatalism, 
thousands of people in Southern Italy 
have been backing these same numbers 
every week. 

To the question, “Don’t you know that 
lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place?” a typical, tattered, cheerful Nea- 
politan will reply, “Maybe in your coun- 
try, Signore (shrug), that is so.” 

Last week the 150 state banks of Naples 
wired to Rome, asking that fifty million 
lira ($2,500,000) be rushed south at once. 
Throngs of Neapolitans danced and ca- 
vorted through the streets, shrieking, 
delirious with joy. When the cash began 
to arrive in vanloads, each of the 150 
banks became a scene of pandemonium. 
Once again 8, 65, 90 had won. 


PAPAL STATE 


Peter’s Pence 

Who should return to Paris, last fort- 
night, after a visit to the new Papal State, 
but beloved Louis Ernest Cardinal Dubois. 
When correspondents hastened to call upon 
the amiable and popular Archbishop of 
Paris, they found him in the best possible 
humor. He had just carried to Pope Pius 
XI, he said, a check for a half-million 
francs ($19,500). At first the Holy Father 
would not take it, but Cardinal Dubois 
gently proffered the sum a second time, 
and finally Pope Pius turned the check 
over to the Papal treasury, with instruc- 
tions that it be used to relieve Catholic 
priests in Mexico, many of whom are 
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homeless and impoverished due to the sup- 
pressive measures of Mexican President 
Emilio Portes Gil (Time, March 4 et 
ante). 

The money, said Cardinal Dubois, was 
a gift from the French clergy. They had 
derived it from the special contributions 
known as “Peter’s Pence.” What may be 
called the underlying theory of “Peter’s 
Pence” has been that these donations 
would supplant the income lost by the 
Pope in 1870, when the Papal lands and 
corresponding revenues were seized by the 
Italian State. Today, however, the State 
has promised, in the newly signed Italo- 
Papal treaty & concordat (Tre, Feb. 18), 
to indemnify the Holy See for its losses of 
1870 by a cash payment of $92,000,000. 
Therefore the act of Pope Pius, last week, 
in despatching a half-million francs worth 
of “Peter’s Pence” to Mexico, seemed to 
augur that a new underlying theory of 
“Peter’s Pence” is being evolved by the 
prelates of the Papal State. 

In discussing at Paris his recent audi- 
ence with the Holy Father, Cardinal Du- 
bois said: “He mentioned his joy in being 
able henceforth to travel about freely. 
Sooner or later the Pope, who claims 
world-wide spiritual dominion, will visit 
every part of the globe, America not ex- 
cepted, of course. The imagination is 
staggered when one comes to think of what 
will happen when a Pope sets foot in New 
York. I do not say that the present 
Pontiff will attempt it, although, person- 
ally, I am sure, he is willing enough. But 
the day will come.” 

When strongly pressed to reveal the 
name of the first nation outside the con- 
tinent of Europe on which Pope Pius XI 
will set foot, the Cardinal-Archbishop re- 
flected for a moment, then answered 
cautiously, “perhaps Ireland.” 


—©>— 
Monsignor-Minister 


Monsignor Anton Koroshetz was until 
recently Prime Minister of Jugoslavia. 

Last week King Alexander, who re- 
cently assumed the powers of a dictator 
(TIME, Jan. 14), appointed the Rt. Rev. 
Anton Koroshetz to be the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Jugoslavia to the new 
Papal State. 

Thus the Monsignor-Minister is a most 
interesting personage. His duties will cause 
him to move in three spheres, fortunately 
separate and distinct. In the sphere of 
the Pope temporal—that is to say on the 
streets of the Papal State, mingling with 
the temporal subjects of the Pope—he will 
move as a foreigner, a Jugoslav. In the 
sphere of the Pope spiritual he already has 
his being as a native. In the temporal 
sphere of King Alexander, he remains a 


loyal subject. 
SPAIN 
Melancholy King 


So many Spanish kings of the present 
Bourbon line have suffered from melan- 
cholia that last week Grandees of the 
Spanish Court evinced some uneasiness as 
King Alfonso XIII continued sunk in 
brooding, introspective grief for his late 
mother, Queen Maria Christina, who died 
just one month ago. 

Guardedly whispered was a bit of palace 
gossip that the youngest of the Royal In- 
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fantas, Princess Maria Christina—17 and 
high strung—almost fainted when her 
father, the King, invoked an old Spanish 
custom and bade her assist sim to prepare 
for burial the corpse of Queen Maria 
Christina, after whom the Princess was 
named. 

The preparation was of the simplest, in- 
volving only the removal of Queen Maria 
Christina’s secular garments and the rob- 
ing of her corpse in the habit of a nun, 
for King Alfonso absolutely forbade that 
the body should be embalmed. He also 
refused to permit the taking of the usual 
state photograph of the corpse. 

For nine days after laying his mother 
to rest, His Majesty remained in his per- 
sonal suite at the Palacio Real in Madrid, 
and would not allow any member of the 
Royal Family to leave the palace. Since 
he has emerged from these days of medi- 
tation and prayer, Alfonso de Bourbon has 
seemed listless and melancholic. Last 
week it was thought that General Don 
Miguel Primo de Rivera has found this 
royal mood a favorable one in which to 
induce the King to sign several more de- 
crees strengthening the Rivera grip of 
iron on Spain. 


Presently the Government announced 
that His Most Catholic Majesty had de- 
creed the dissolution of the whole Artillery 
Corps and the closing of the Royal Ar- 
tillery Academy. What this means can 
only be appreciated by recalling that 
Spain’s richest and most potent families 
have been accustomed to send at least one 
son to the Artillery Academy, that he 
might graduate into the Corps, which has 
been the privileged and aristocratic flower 
of the whole Army. 

Eighteen artillery garrisons recently 
showed signs of mutiny against the Dic- 
tator (Time, Feb. 11). The dissolution 
decrees of last week were Primo de 
Rivera’s swift revenge. No less than 2,000 
artillery officers—comparable in the U. S. 
to 2,000 West Pointers—were thus booted 
out of their jobs. 

Another significant development of last 
week was King Alfonso’s flat refusal to 
receive a deputation of three former Prime 
Ministers,* who asked for an audience in 
order that they might jointly urge upon 
His Majesty “the imperative need for 
some modification of the dictatorship.” 
They were informed by the palace major- 
domo, the Duque de Miranda, that “the 
King is loath to intervene in the present 
situation.” 


With the dickering for an audience with 
His Majesty going on, Dictator Primo de 
Rivera again showed his power by peremp- 
torily dismissing without explanation the 
Governor of Seville, José Cruz Conde, 
whom General Primo de Rivera himself 
appointed four years ago. 


RUSSIA 
Exile Trotsky 


“Trotsky is hooked up with Capitalism, 
and writing from Constantinople for the 
New York Times!” 


This bizarre half-truth was shrieked in 
Manhattan, last week, from the platform 


*Conde de Romanones (Liberal), Joquin 
Sanchez Toca (Conservative), and the Marques 
de Ahumcemas (Liberal). 
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Why you will linger, 


enchanted, in Japan 


Tour the world on your 
own schedule, stopping 
where you please for as long 
as you like. Enjoy the 
unique privileges of this 
steamship service. Your fare, 
including meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship, 
$1250 Round the World. 


Every fortnight a President 
Liner sails from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 


Every week a similar liner 
sails from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Manila. 
Then onward on fortnightly 
schedules to Malaya, Cey- 
lon—with easy access to 
India—Egypt, Italy, France, 
New York, Boston and via 
Havana and Panama to 
California. F 

Palatial Liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
swimming pool, Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among 
world travelers. 


Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for California 
via Havana and Panama. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT 


“You will, of course, wish to take advantage of that 
stop-over privilege in Japan. Whether the rice-fields, 
terraced in broad low steps to the hilltops, are shim- 
mering with flooded young green or are golden brown 
with harvest-time, Fujiyama’s peerless form, topped in 
snow-white, will stand forth like a phantom mountain. 


“Naturally you will wish to see Tokyo, a metropolitan 
area as populous as Chicago, the contrast of modern 
skyscrapers and factories and champion baseball teams 
with Shinto temples and paper house walls and pon- 
derous wrestlers by the ancient Nipponese code. 
Nikko, certainly, with its cryptomerias, its sacred red 
lacquered bridge, its awesome temples and ancient 
royal tombs. 


“Of Yamada-Ise, center of Shintoism, or the streams of 
pilgrims in costumes of olden days, climbing to the sum- 
mit of Koyasan, sacred to Buddism, you will carry mem- 
ories all your days. Kyoto, the old capital, has much 
more than its world famed tem- 
ples to recommend it. Nara, with 
its hundreds of chummy sacred 
deer and its peerless temple bell. 


“Osaka, modern city of more 
than two million people, yet with 
many a reminder of the quaint 
days—or nearby Kobe, Japan’s 
most important port, and a city 
in itself, where the liner will 
pick you up...unless...” 


Manny G. FAomefe 


World Traveler and Author of 
‘‘A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD.”’ 
‘‘WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA.” 
‘EAST OF SIAM.” 








25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 PIPTH AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. ¥.; 210 SO. SIXTEENTH 6T., PHILADELPHIA; 177 
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NEW YORK | 


HAVANA 
LIMITED 


10 A. M. 
EVERY SATURDAY 


De Luxe Extra Fare 
Steamship Service 
Between 
New York and Havana 


The Caronia, 31,155 tons, largest 
and finest transatlantic liner in 
weekly service to Havana (direct 
to pier). Newly remodeled with 
first class service of Cunard’s 
transatlantic standards. Hot and 
cold running water; beds, many 
rooms with private bath. Glass- 
enclosed deck . . . charming 


lounges . . . verandah café. 

A new thermotank system of yen- 
tilation which makes inside rooms 
as fresh and airy as outside. Ad- 
vance hotel reservations in 
Havana. Special 13-day all- 


expense tours. No passports 
required. 


Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD 


HAVANA SERVICE 


25 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
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Mediterranean 


ON THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 


@.In route as well as season this is 
a most unusual voyage. It is the first 
cruise ever to include a visit to ro- 
mantic Carcassonne. It goes to pictur- 
esque and out-of-the-way places that 
other cruises very rarely reach, Malta, 
‘Palma, Taormina, yan | to the usual 
cruise ports, Algiers, Naples, Nice, etc. 
Sailing April 8 on the new Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia” 
Rates, including return passage 

whenever convenient, $725 oan, up 


Send for the Booklet: 
“MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE"’ 


Raymond -Whitcomb 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 606 Fifth Avenue, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street 
Chicago, 176 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, 421 Book Building 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth Street 
San Francisco, 230 Post Street 
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of a hall into which had jammed 5,000 
men, women and children, all members or 
hangers-on of the Workers’ (Communist ) 
Party. This group of U. S. Reds looks 
for leadership to the dictator of Soviet 
Russia, silent, ruthless Josef Stalin; and 
consequently hates and fears famed Leon 
Trotsky, whom Stalin has booted out of 
Russia despite the fact that Trotsky was 
one of the first and greatest leaders of the 
Soviet Revolution, the friend of Lenin and 
the creator of the Soviet army. Of all the 
leaders of Communism, Leon Trotsky is 
the one least “hooked up with Capitalism,” 
whereas Stalin is getting into constantly 
better relations with the capitalist Powers. 
But last week Comrade Trotsky did write 
exclusively for the Zimes the story of his 
exile from Russia and the history of how, 
according to Trotsky, Stalin seized illegally 
the powers of Lenin, the late mighty 
founder of the Soviet State. 

Describing his recent ejection from Rus- 
sia, Leon Trotsky (real name Lev David- 
ovich Bronstein) declared that agents of 
Dictator Stalin appeared suddenly at Trot- 
sky’s place of exile, Almaata, on the bor- 
ders of Russian Turkestan, and informed 
him that he, his son and Mme. Trotsky 
must pack up their possessions and prepare 
to leave Russia. Soon all were bundled 
into a motor bus, and since the snow was 
all but impassable a tractor was attached 
to pull the bus. Presently bus, tractor and 
Trotskys sank into a snowdrift. Seven 
hvurs were spent in extricating the exiles 
and conveying them by sledge to the near- 
est railway station, Pechweke Peke. 

A special train had been provided, and 


| so potent is the name of TROTSKY still, 


in Russia, that at his mere request another 
special train chuffed down from. Moscow 
to meet the first, bearing two of his rela- 
tives for a family reunion. All along Com- 
rade Trotsky had told the dictator’s agents 
that he “refused” to leave Russia at 
Stalin’s “illegal” order, and seemingly the 
agents were so perturbed by this that they 
stopped the Trotsky special train for 12 
days amid open fields to query Moscow 
for further orders. Every day the engine 
would chuff to a neighboring village and 
return with food, mostly canned. Amid 
this interlude of perplexity, and while the 
empty tin cans were piling up on either 
side of the track, Trotsky amused himself 
by re-reading several works by Anatole 
France, famed and precious French scoffer. 
When, in obedience to fresh orders from 
Moscow, the Trotskys were booted into 
Turkey (Time, Feb. 11), Comrade 
Trotsky sent the following note to Turkish 
President Mustafa Kemal Pasha: “I was 
brought here against my will.” 

Last week it was said that Exile Trotsky 
had contracted pneumonia, summoned a 
specialist from Berlin. In describing how 
Stalin was able to seize supreme power, 
Trotsky declares that, during Lenin’s last 
and protracted illnesses, the present dicta- 
tor organized a veritable camarilla of self- 
seekers who conspired secretly against 
Trotsky (Lenin’s logical successor) and 
took advantage of the fact that Trotsky 
himself was often ill to foment against him 
an opposition so strong that when Lenin 
died Oppositionist Stalir was able gradu- 
ally to oust Trotskyists from their posts 
and finally to seize the government. 

Suggesting that he might have been able 
to stop Stalin had he tried hard enough, 
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Trotsky admits that he did not try his 
hardest. “I don’t regret it,” he concludes 
with a peculiar fatalism, “some victories 
lead to an impassé and some defeats open 


” 


up new avenues. ... 


CUBA 


Assassins! Sharks! 


The Sabbath calm of Cuban politics 
was suddenly broken last week by a series 
of loud and alarming reports. 

Col. Alfonso Fors, head of the judicial 
police, announced that a plot had been 
discovered to assassinate General Gerardo 
Machado y Morales, President of the 
Cuban Republic since 1925, and to plunge 
the country in civil warfare with the idea 
of bringing about U. S. intervention. A 
certain Dr. Alejandro Vergara Leonard 
was named head of the conspiracy, and 
he and nine followers were arrested and 
flung into the grey, 18th century Castillo 
del Principe. 

“T can now say,” cried Chief Sleuth 
Fors, “that an open state of rebellion and 
utter disregard for legally constituted 
authority exists throughout the nation.” 
He immediately obtained 73 more war- 
rants for prominent Cubans, and darkly 
hinted that the Cuban army was honey- 
combed with sedition. 

Meanwhile one of the 73 plotters was 
discovered in New York in the person of 
suave Octavio Seigle, founder of the 
Cuban Nationalist Party, now prudently 
self-exiled. Mario Seigle, a brother of 
Octavio, is general manager of the Chase 
National Bank in Havana. Francis, an- 
other brother, is president of the Banco 
del Comercio. 

“Tt is an open secret,” said Octavio 
Seigle, fingering a neat butterfly tie, “that 
opponents of the government who dis- 
appear from Havana are taken to the 
Cabana fortress next to Morro Castle, and 
fed to the man-eating sharks of the 
harbor. 

“This was amply verified in the case of 
Labor Leader Claudio Bruzon, a political 
prisoner, whose arm was found inside a 
shark caught in the waters of Havana 
Harbor, and fully identified by his wife 
and friends. The only measure adopted 
by President Machado’s government was 
to forbid, as shown in the front page of 
the newspaper El Pais for March 15, 
1928, the further fishing of man-eating 
sharks in the Bay of Havana.” 

U. S. newspapers cabled to President 
Machado a resumé of Octavio Seigle’s 
charges, which included assassinations 
with sawed-off shotguns and racketeering 
in lotteries conducted by the President 
himself. An answer was received from 
Ricardo Herrera, the President’s secre- 
tary: “Honorable President Machado 
grants no importance to these matters 
which tend to create unjustified alarm 
while absolute peace and faith in its 
government and President exist in all the 
nation. ....4 As to the absolute untruth- 
fulness of this information, the President 
would prefer that you apply for an opinion 
to the American embassy, or to any other 
member of the American colony, such as 
bankers, merchants, presidents of corpora- 


tions, etc.” 
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MEXICO 
“Great Change” 


When two major revolutions broke out 
in Mexico last week on the very day before 
U. S. President Hoover’s Inauguration, 
correspondents heard a flustered official of 
the U. S. State Department exclaim that 
Ambassador Dwight Whitney Morrow, on 
his recent visit to Washington, certainly 
did not give Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg any reason to think that 
Mexico was on the brink of revolution. 
Curiously enough, the only U. S. daily 
which let this indiscreet admission into 
cold type was New York’s arch-Republican 
Herald-Tribune. 

The twin revolutions occurred respec- 
tively A) In the great gulf port of Vera 
Cruz, State of Vera Cruz, 200 miles east of 
Mexico City and B) In Nogales, State of 
Sonora, famed drink & divorce boom- 
town on the U. S. Border, 1,000 miles 
northwest of Mexico City. 

“Revolution A” was led by General 
Jesus Maria Aguirre and his brother Gen- 
eral Manuel Aguirre; “Revolution B” by 
General Francisco Manzo and Governor 
Fausto Topete of the State of Sonora, re- 
nowned for fierce Yaqui Indians and di- 
vorces by “mutual consent.” The “A” 
and “B” revolts were synchronous, and 
the high officials concerned have in com- 
mon that they are all old associates of the 
late, assassinated President-Elect Alvaro 
Obregon (Time, July 30), and are all 
supporters of presidential candidate Gen- 
eral Gilberto Valenzuela, called by his 
enemies el Capitan de los Cristeros, a 
nickname implying he is the military chief 
of embattled Mexican Roman Catholics. 

Both revolutions were at first entirely 
bloodless. The soldiers of the garrisons at 
Vera Cruz and Nogales simply obeyed 
their Generals—previously trusted serv- 
ants of the state—when ordered to de- 
clare against the government of Mexican 
President Emilio Portes Gil, ruthless sup- 
pressor of Catholics. 


The President moved against the revolu- | 
tionaries by asking onetime President | 
Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28) to emerge 


from his civilian retirement and defend 
the state as Minister of War. Responding 
instantly, General Calles ordered swift 
mobilization, scoffed at reports that six 


states had joined Sonora and Vera Cruz in | 


revolt, clapped on an iron censorship. 
The hesitant attitude of the armed 


forces of the Republic—on which every- | 


thing depended—was quaintly shown when 
ships of the Mexican fleet off Vera Cruz 


fired at the revolutionaries in the city a | 
few shots which must have been blanks, | 
since they did no damage. Thus should the | 


government win, the feet would have 
“fired” in its defense, and, should the 
revolution triumph, Mexico’s swarthy sea- 
dogs would have deserved well. 

Since Nogales is a twin city, partly in 
Mexico and partly in Arizona, General 
Manuel Aguirre of the Nogales, Sonora, 
revolutionaries was soon called upon by 
Col. Arthur M. Shipp, commander of the 
Nogales, Ariz., 25th U. S. Infantry border 
patrol. Later, Col. Shipp said: 

“I do not expect any serious trouble. 
Information given me leads to the belief 
that a great economic change without 
bloodshed is in progress.” 
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Electrification adds to 
the smooth, restful, 


clean flight through 

Switzerland . .. it 

makes the country 
more beautiful 


than ever. 


... And when the fleets last fall brought back from 
Europe the tens of thousands of contented Americans 
their praise for Switzerland was unanimous. . . the 
outstanding event of the entire trip in every respect! 
Do we need to add any superlatives to this recom- 
mendation? 


You too want’to see the best’. . . visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Montreux-Les Avants, Martigny-Chamonix, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zer- 
matt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne and 
its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano. 


Wrie us for literature and further 
information using the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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I intend spending ne. wl in Switzerland. Please send me illus- 


trated booklets and map. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


DEPENDABLE 





Four years ago, Copeland Products, 


Inc., was organized to manufacture and 


nationally distribute Copeland elec- 


trical refrigerators. Today this company 
is enjoying unusual success and is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading produc- 
ers of electrical refrigeration. Cope- 
land’s volume in 1928 was 42 per cent 
greater than 1927. Copeland has been 
a Campbell-Ewald client since 1926. 


Well Directed 


x 


Advertising 


In addition to Copeland Electric Refrigerators, the Campbell. 
Ewald Company advertises the following services and 
products: = ~ American Automobile Association; 
Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line ; Bank of Detroit; Bowes Brothers 
Bonds; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Cana- 
dian General Electric Co., Limited, (Institutional); Caterpillar 
Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated Corru- 
gated and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders’ Board; Delco-Remy 
Automotive Products; Delco-Products, Lovejoy Shock Absor- 
bers; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & 
Port Huron Steamship Lines; Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover 
Electric Irons and Percolators; Fireside Industries Home Arts 
Training; Fokker Airplanes; Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General 
Motors Building ; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and 
Products); Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Har- 


rison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; J. L. Hudson Depart- 
ment Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; 
S.S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt I ndus- 
trial Products; C. H. McAleer Automobile Polishing Products ; 
Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; National Univer- 
sity Society Business Coaching; National Bank of Commerce 
of Detroit; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie- 
Dover Ferry Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; 
Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; Postel's 
Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; Rambler 
All- Metal Aeroplanes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road Ma- 
chinery (Canada); Scher-Hirst Clothing; Shotwell Marshmal- 
lows; Taylor Caps for Men; Union Title and Guaranty Service; 
Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Webster Cigars; 
Western Air Express, Airplane Transportation; White Star 
Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
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Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 








The New Pictures 


Wolf Song (Paramount). Hill scenery 
is the background of this intelligent at- 
tempt to fit music into a romantic story. 
The foreground is Lupe Velez, who sings 
attractively and shrilly through her teeth. 
Gary Cooper is a gangling Kentucky boy 


Lure VELEZ 
“That damn mamma heegle, I hate her.” 


who loves and kidnaps a Mexican girl 
and is harassed at last by the conflict be- 
tween his memory of the girl’s sweet 
singing and the fleering chantey of the 
mountaineers. 

Vivacious and increasingly competent 
as an actress, Lupe Velez was born in San 
Luis Potosi, seven days by donkey from 
Mexico City. When she was twelve she 
danced at a church festival. A booking 
agent, impressed, hired her as ballerina 
for a theatrical troupe. Her family thought 
a convent would be better for her. After 
two years in Our Lady of the Lake, at San 
Antonio, Tex., she went back to Mexico to 
dance. She was in Monterey with a musi- 
cal comedy called Ra-ta-plan when some- 
one from Hollywood saw her and took 
her north. She worked for a month in Hal 
Roach comedies, then as Douglas Fair- 
banks’s leading lady in The Gaucho. 
Brunette, she is five feet high, weighs 105 
pounds, can play the ukelele, likes dancing 
best. 

Her press agentry recently included a 
story of Lupe’s gifts from her leading- 
man (‘sweetie’), Gary Cooper. These 
were two live, well-mated, very hungry 
eagles, and one stuffed eagle. Lupe was 
quoted: “‘Thees heegles—they eat and eat, 
now that damn mamma heegle, I hate her, 
for I theenk she get more and more fat 
and pretty soon poor Lupe she have little 
heegles all over the place, all eating rab- 
bits and more round steak.” 


— 


Hearts in Dixie. First of several 
Negro cinemas scheduled for imminent re- 
lease, this picture has only one white actor 
in its cast—Richard Carlyle, who plays a 
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doctor. Spirituals, nicely sung, occur, as 
advertised, 30 times in the hour and ten 
minutes Hearts in Dixie takes to run. The 
voodoo doings, the cotton pickings and 
Bible-shoutings are just what a certain 
class of people, educated to consider Negro 
life “colorful” and “primitive” expect of 
the race, just as people of another class 
expect vaudeville patter and tap-dancing. 
The pathos, based upon the low tempera- 
ture of the ground enclosing somebody 
named Massa, is repetitious. All is re- 
deemed, however, by the humor of a 
gaunt, pop-eyed blackamoor named Stepin 
Fetchit, cast as “Gummy,” laziest of 
blackamoor husbands. The unpretentious 
story, genuinely moving at its best, at its 
worst a kind of Bostonian black-bottom, 
deals with an old Negro’s denial and final 
acceptance of modern medical methods. 
Best shots—Gummy, whose feet hurt. 
a 

The Spieler (Pathe) is a tense picture 
of carnival life faithful to its background. 
From the time a crooked spieler goes to 
work for a girl-proprietor who is trying to 
run an honest show, the action moves 
ahead faster and faster through beauti- 
fully dovetailed sequences to a climax in 
which the spieler, armed with a tent stake, 
fights his way out of a battle with a mob 
of “rubes.” Fred Kohler, Alan Hale, 
graceful Renée Adorée and a competent 
minor cast replace with simple, effective 
acting the sentimentality common to this 
type of picture. Best shot: the quiet, 
sinister mob jostling in the midway. 

Sees 


Lucky Boy (Tiffany-Stahl). George 
Jessel’s clear, vigorous singing of three 
theme songs better than the average pre- 
vents his first sound-picture from being 
as tiresome as you would expect a picture 
to be in which 1) a night-club entertainer, 
getting a telegram telling of his mother’s 
illness, sings a song entitled ““My Mother’s 
Eyes”; 2) a girl is saved from embarrass- 
ment in a matter concerning a jewel not 
given her by her husband; 3) the enter- 
tainer makes a hit on Broadway. Better 
advised on technique than narrative, 
Tiffany-Stahl, a comparatively small in- 
dependent company, has overcome diffi- 
culties of sound-production which richer 
producers are still combating with less 
success. 

= 

The Girl on the Barge (Universal). A 
director with more interest in his ma- 
terial and with a better cast could have 
made a fine picture out of a hard-drinking, 
Scotch barge-captain’s opposition to his 
daughter’s romance with a deck-hand. In- 
different, however, to life spun out in 
slow journeys up and down canals, or per- 
haps discouraged by Actress Sally O’Neill’s 
coyness and Actor Malcolm MacGregor’s 
self-possession, the producers of this pic- 
ture combine mediocre photography with 
choppy story-telling. Worst shot: studio 
tank vexed by a wind-machine to indicate 
a whirlpool. 


as Caen 


Underground (British Instructional 
Films, Ltd.) was written and directed by 
Anthony Asquith, 26, member of an Eng- 
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lish family which has already done much 
to entertain the U. S.* Few Asquiths, how- 
ever, have used their wits as seriously as 
young Anthony in his account of a London 
subway guard who falls in love with what 
Britishers call a shopgirl. A plot, some- 
what too complicated for strong drama, in- 
cludes a rival lover who burns another girl 
to death against a high-tension switch, and 
a young wife who (married at last to her 
subway guard) rides around on the Under- 


©U. & U. 


Director ASQUITH 


Cultivated by Oxford, educated by 
Hollywood. 


ground just to be near him. In spite of 
amateurish handling of details (pulled 
punches in a fight; a fellow knocked into 
water coming up in dry clothes) Director 
Asquith gets across the savagery of city 
railroads. 

Anthony Asquith, who was one of Ox- 
ford’s most flagrant esthetes, called 
“Puffin,” three years ago, went, last year, 
to Hollywood to study U. S. cinema tech- 
nique. He was shown about by Douglas 
Fairbanks and Charles Chaplin. He is con- 
sidered the best director in England 
today. His next film will be The Cottage 
at Darmoor. 

—o—- 


Variations 

At the first showing in Manhattan of a 
newsreel concerning the rescue of the 
Nobile North Pole Expedition by the 
Russian icebreaker, Krassin, yells, screams, 
and shouts of “Cannibal” greated the im- 
age of Zappi, Italian captain accused of 
eating Swedish Explorer Malmgren. 


Annoyed by noises interfering with a 
sound-production, one William Seiter, di- 
recting Corinne Griffith, tore off his derby 
hat, spat and stamped on it. He received 
next day from Miss Griffith a new derby. 
black, shiny, made of tin. 


Count Leo Tolstoy, dying, bequeathed 

*Anthony Asquith is the son of the late 
great Earl of Oxford and Asquith by his second 
wife, Margot Asquith, He has one sister, 
Princess Bibesco. 
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(Lei B DeMille SAYS - 


6é 
I have used your Filmo and Eyemo 
cameras and have found them equally 
as fine as your best professional cam- 
eras which I have employed in making 
"The King of Kings,’ ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments,'and many other of my pro- 
ductions during the past fifteen years.” 


Above: Mr. De Mille and his chief cinematographer, Peverell Marley, in action. 


e of Below: Scenes from De Mille’s ‘King of Kings” and ““Ten Commandments.” 
illed ; ; 
into ecit B. De Mute, producer for movies—those modern action pictures 
ctor MetroGoldwyn-Mayer Corpo of your children, family, friends, trav- / 
city ration, is one of the world’s leading els, and outings of surpassing inter- Filmo 70 
motion picture authorities. est—you become in effect a movie pro- The original and most 
Ox- mie : 3 highly perfected auto- 
led For more then fift a ’ Mr.D ducer, a miniature Cecil B. De Mille, matic personal movie 
7 cM Mille has use 4 Bell & H eo si s © and your choice of cameras will prove —_-$7nera ever broduced- 
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the rights of all his stories to mankind. 
Last fortnight two groups of his legatees— 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp. on the one 
hand, Columbia Pictures Corp. on the 
other—began a race to see which would be 
first to release the Tolstoy story, Redemp- 
tion, in the U. S. 


Course. Issuing last week its schedule 
for the spring term, the University of Cali- 
fornia listed a new course—Appreciation 
of the Photoplay. “Recognizing,” said a 
prospectus, “the influence of the screen 
story and the photo drama as important in 
the cultural development of the country, 
and believing that photoplays should be 
considered in any serious historical and 
scientific study of art and sociology ... 
the University will soon offer the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Cinematog- 
raphy. .. .” 


Fatter Cameramen. Once forced to 
hurry from place to place, carrying heavy 
paraphernalia, cameramen are now pushed 
about in sound-proof wheeled booths in- 
vented to keep the whir of the camera from 
recording on the sound-device. Last week 
two specimen cameramen, one Ed Du Par 
and one Ray Foster, both of Warner, 
gained respectively seven pounds, 15 
pounds. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Katerina. This latest addition to the 
programs of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre is further justification for 
the rediscovery of Alla Nazimova. It is 
more. Leonid Andreyev’s play has been 
left behind by changing social codes but it 
retains a turbulent glow which shines 
through its drenching melancholy. 

The playwright’s Katerina is a wife un- 
justly suspected at the start. Her husband 
attempts to kill her because of his belief 
that she is unfaithful. The shots stir in 
her a spirit of rebellion which sends her 
out, in spite of a reconciliation, to defy 
him. In the playwright’s mind she sinks 
lower and lower. That, however, is against 
a background of Victorian moral stand- 
ards. What would happen to Katerina in 
real life in 1929 would make an entirely 
different play. Andreyev deals with the 
Russia of before the War. That Russia is 
gone, so much of his play vanishes, too. 

Nazimova, except for moments when 
she is too much the actress, gives a per- 
formance that is fine and true. She rises 
to the play’s tensity with the real genius 
of a tragédienne and she sinks into its 
swamps of woe with equal effectiveness. 
There are also excellent characterizations 
by Leona Roberts, as a mother, and 
Walter Beck, as the husband. 

The return of Nazimova to her rightful 
position among the great of the speaking 
stage is another achievement of the amaz- 
ing Miss Le Gallienne. Nazimova was born 
in the Crimea in 1879. Her cultured par- 
ents sent her to Moscow to study music, 
eventually to take up drama as a pupil of 
Stanislavsky. She excelled almost im- 
mediately, She reached New York in 1905 





NAZIMOVA 
At 49, unfaded. 


with a Russian company that played East 
Side theatres and eventually stranded. 

Nazimova mastered English and a year 
later appeared in an Ibsen repertory that 
immediately won her a place among the 
stars. She played opposite Walter Hamp- 
den in his U. S. début (The Comtesse 
Coquette) in 1907. Followed several 
years of triumph in the U. S. and on the 
Continent. Then cinema claimed her, then 
vaudeville. Miss Le Gallienne persuaded 
her last year to join the cast for The 
Cherry Orchard and she bloomed again, 
unfaded at 49. 


—_e ——_ 
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Meet the Prince. A. A. Milne hasn’t 
been quite the same since he took to 
hanging out at Pooh Corner. There was 
a time when he used acids that ate their 
way through the softness of his whimsy. 
Now he has gone completely dolce far 
niente. It may be Pooh Corner, but it is 
not life. 

In the latest of his plays to reach 
Broadway he starts with an excellent idea. 
He evidently is bent on making fun of 
the snobbish folk who bow to royalty. So 
he spins the plausible tale of a restless 
adventurer who, for want of a better oc- 
cupation, created himself a prince of a 
non-existent buffer state. The kow-towing 
proceeds until he meets his deserted wife 
who brings him back to earth. All is well 
while Mr. Milne is making fun of snob- 
bery, but when he dips into romance he 
— unwittingly to make fun of him- 
self. 

To stand up at all the play demands the 
lightest touch in the acting. This it does 
not receive, except from two members of 
the cast, Cecile Dixon and J. M. Kerrigan. 
The others are so conscious of the whimsy 
with which they are dealing that it 
vanishes in their eager hands. This is 
particularly true of Mary Ellis and in a 
lesser degree of Basil Sydney. However, 
not even heavy performances can com- 
pletely weigh down ebullient dialog. 
There are worse places in life than Pooh 
Corner. 
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MUSIC 


Arrival of Krauss 


Last week, in Manhattan, the most dis- 
cussed musical arrival was Clemens Krauss 
of Vienna and Frankfort, one of the Con- 
tinent’s outstanding maestros, on his way 
to be guest conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. For luggage Conductor Krauss 
carried the latest novelty from Vienna, a 
specially constructed suitcase of aluminum 
and steel to hold music. Customs officers, 
prodding through his possessions, caused 
him annoyance by discovering some 250 
dutiable cigars. Friends soothed him with 
the assurance that among Philadelphia’s 
concert-goers is many a person able, alert 
and eager to send a distinguished new guest 
conductor some good cigars. 


eee) vee 
Rebuke 


Last week, a group of stragglers arrived 
late for a Toscanini concert in Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan. They clattered down 
the aisle, banged down their seats, threw 
back their coats. They may have thought 
themselves unnoticed but the little man 
on the conductor’s dais had been dis- 
turbed. He wheeled on them, crossed his 
arms in a Napoleonic attitude, stared them 
up and down and said, quite distinctly, 
“You are late!” Philadelphia audiences 
have been frequently rebuked by Con- 
ductor Leopold Stokowski; Manhattan, 
never before, by any man. 

—— + 
Flonzaley Farewell 


Some years ago after a concert by the 
Flonzaley Quartet in a small U. S. town, 
a man in the audience rushed up to the 
second violinist and said: 

“Beautiful, but not like old times.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the second 
violinist, bewildered. 

“You should have heard Mr. Flonzaley 
himself at the head of this quartet, his 
bowing, his musical feeling!” 

The second violinist bowed his head. 
“Yes, we never could come up to the old 
man,” he murmured. 

The second violinist was courteous, but 
the misguided show-off had blundered. He 
might as well have told one of the six 
Floradora girls that not one of them could 
sing like old Sefiora Floradora. For the 
Flonzaleys are as unrelated as most teams 
which have a single name.* There was no 
Mr. Flonzaley who fathered them all. 
There was instead a Swiss banker, Edward 
J. deCoppet, who wanted chamber music 
in the U. S. He appointed Violinist Alfred 
Pochon to establish a string quartet, and 
he named it after his Swiss villa, Flonzaley, 
which translated means “brooklet.” __ 

This year, the twenty-fifth of its exist- 
ence, the Flonzaley Quartet is making a 
transcontinental tour of farewell concerts. 
Last week, they played what was to be, 
save for a supplementary benefit to be 
given March 17, their farewell concert im 
Manhattan. Two of the players will join 
a new Stradivarius Quartet, (so-called be- 
cause they all own Stradivarius instru- 
ments) in which Wolfe Wolfinsohn is to 





*Notable exception: the Four Marx Brothers. 
Groucho (Julius), Harpo (Arthur), Chico 
(Leonard) and Zeppo (Herbert) have the same 
mother, Minnie, the same father, Adolf. 
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TIME 


-«{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM ke 


“So you won’t give us her name. huh? 


... what a story we'll make out of this!” 


A young business man took a 
young woman for an afternoon’s 
ride in his airplane. On returning 
to the field he made a bad landing 
and was slightly injured. A 
friendly witness whisked the girl 
away ina car before the reporters 
got to the scene. The pilot gave 
them the facts, but withheld the 
name of his companion. And then 
the heckling began... 

“Come clean now, who was 
she? .. . No use trying to cover 
up, give us the story... You’d 
better talk. or we'll draw our own 
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conclusions ... and maybe the 
story won’t be so pretty!” The 
Scripps-Howard paper, together 
with other reputable papers, 
printed the harmless facts in a 
short news item. But the story 
appeared elsewhere teeming with 
spicy details, packed with sly 
suggestions . . . “Love Nest in 
Sky ... Mystery Romance in the 
Clouds’’.. . etc., etc. 


The Scripps- Howard papers 
print the news... all the news. 


But they do not inflate ordinary 
news items to give them a ficti- 


tious and sensational value. They 
are careful, as a matter of fair- 
ness, to give the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt. They draw 
a line between gossip and news, 
between scandal and news, be- 
tween obscenity and news. 


If a man commits a misdeed, 
and a Scripres-Howarp News- 
paper has the facts, it prints 
them. But it will not let imagina- 
tion take the place of fact. One 
of the earliest and most rigid 
rules of E. W. Scripps was, “Fire 
the liar.”’ It is still in force. 
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be violinist, Gerald Felix Warburg, son of 
Banker Felix M. Warburg, the ’cellist. The 
remaining two announced no plans. But 
their work as a unit is done and, last 
week, their story was reviewed, their 
achievement attested. 

The Record. When the Flonzaleys first 
came to the U. S., the sole chamber en- 
semble of any importance was the quartet 
of Franz Kneisel, violinist of the Boston 
Symphony. Kneisel was the pioneer. The 
Flonzaleys have spread the gospel, making 
it possible for many to become acquainted 
with much of the world’s most satisfying 
music. Some 2,000 concerts in 500 U. S. 


TIME 


Violinist Pochon is the wittiest and most 
talkative of the four. He had studied 
medicine, composed chamber music. His 
wife is a Virginian; he has a step-son of 14 
and one child of his own. ’Cellist D’Ar- 
chambeau is also married. Violinist Betti 
and Viola-player Moldavan are both bach- 
elors, the one confirmed, the other eligible. 

The quartet has been bound by a rule 
which prohibited the four men from giving 
private or solo performances, and from 
teaching. Of all audiences they have pre- 
ferred those in the U. S. The reason for 
their farewell was not announced. Some 
say that they agreed to separate after 25 
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THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


(Betti) (Pochon) 


Pochon: 


cities, some 500 more in Europe—so have 
they done what Banker de Coppet meant 
them to do. For balance, clarity and unity 
they have been and still remain the best 
of their kind in the U. S., without chal- 
lenge. Comparable to them abroad might 
perhaps be the London String Quartet, the 
Vienna, the Busch (Berlin), and three 
Hungarian — the Leuer, Budapest and 
Roth.* 

The Players. The original Flonzaley 
players were Adolfo Betti and Alfred 
Pochon, violin player; Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, ‘cellist; Ugo Ara, violinist. The first 
three are in the Quartet today but Ara left 
to join the Italian army in 1917. Il health 
prevented his return and Louis Bailly, now 
of the Curtis Institute, succeeded him until 
1924. Then Felicien d’Archambeau, 
brother of ’Cellist Iwan, played for a 
season and since then Nicholas Moldavan. 
The Quartet now stands with Betti, an 
Italian; Pochon, a Swiss; d’Archambeau, 
a Belgian; Moldavan, a Russian. Yet so 
dominated are they all by the name Flon- 
zaley, so bound by their playing and re- 
hearsing together, that they have rarely 
been considered individually. 

“The Flonzaleys,’ a critic once wrote, 
“must certainly eat of the same loaf, 
drink of the same cup.” This critic, too, 
guessed wrong. Away from their music 
they have led friendly but separate lives. 
They traveled together, by necessity, but 
each one sat by himself, usually reading. 
In Manhattan, where they were most 
often, they stayed at separate hotels. For 
a month in the summer they took vaca- 
tions apart. Two other months a year 
they spent in making programs and practic- 
ing in a chalet high in the Swiss Alps near 
the Villa Flonzaley. 

*Brought, last fall, to the U. S. by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge of Manhattan. 


(d’Archambeau) (Moldavan) 


“Ves, we never could come up to the old man.” 


years. Others say that it is because ven- 
erable Violinist Betti is threatened with 
that next-to-the-worst affliction a musician 
can suffer—blindness. 


Marble-Mover 

Not all men are stereotyped doctors, 
lawyers, Indian chiefs. In Georgia, last 
week, death came to a terrapin-hatcher 
(see p. 63). And in Georgia, 55 years ago, 
was born a man destined to be an expert 
marble-mover. This man, too, died, last 
week. 

Marble is the aristocrat of sculptural 
materials. Like an aristocrat it is sumptu- 
ous but brittle. Subjected to undue 
stresses it splits and cracks. Thus the 
transportation of marble is ticklish, and 
cannot be done with casual maneuvering 
as can steel girders. Sculptors exercise 
prodigious care in moving marble statu- 
ary from studios to sites. One fissure will 
ruin the labor of years, and one fissure 
may be produced by the slip of one gawk- 
ish moving man.* 

Emmett Lawrence of Georgia could 
move marble statuary. And many a sculp- 
tor found it out. Frederick MacMonnies, 
Daniel Chester French, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, George Grey Barnard—all em- 
ployed Emmett Lawrence. They knew 
little about him, but it was enough. A 
tall, powerfully muscled Negro, his reputa- 
tion spread slowly and mysteriously. He 


*Sculptor Jo Davidson spent nine hours, 
missed a dinner party, watching his statue of 
the late, great Senator La Follette being moved 
into Manhattan’s Anderson Galleries (Time, 
Feb. 11). 
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knew just what joists to build, what pres- 
sures to apply. With perhaps five or six 
assistants, he would work for hours over 
slow shifts and perilous easements. Em- 
mett Lawrence eyed and estimated, gave 
the commands. Often night fell or rains 
came but there was no stopping. The 
placing of a marble statue is one task 
that must be completed without pause. 


Emmett Lawrence was always on call, 
a rare and curious technician. He went to 
perform his unadvertised handiwork in 
most of the large Eastern cities. Among 
his placements were the two lions which 
crouch before the entrance of the New 
York Public Library. During 30 years of 
work, he never broke or marred a statue. 

Two years ago he contracted consump- 
tion. That dignified patrician, Sculptor 
George Grey Bernard, received the invalid 
into his studio and there he stayed for 
six months. Later he went to a hospital. 
At the end of a year, Sculptor Barnard 
took him back to the studio, where, last 
week, he died. 

“Emmett Lawrence’s strange gift,” says 
Sculptor Barnard, “comes to perhaps one 
man in many thousands. He obeyed the 
laws of gravity with uncanny instinct, 
toiled always with supreme patience, and 
was one of the finest characters I have 
ever known. He could judge by his eye, 
to the fraction of an inch, if a statue weigh- 
ing tons was off balance. . . . Some day 
I hope to do something in the way of a 
memorial for him.” 

O— 


Duveen on Da Vinci 

After eight years of preparation, 21 days 
of trial, 590,000 words of testimony and 
14 hours of deliberation by the jury, the 
Manhattan trial of Sir Joseph Duveen 
came, last week, to naught. Grey as the 
dawn in which they appeared, the jurymen 
reported a deadlock. Justice William 
Harman Black of the New York Supreme 
Court thanked and discharged them. 

Mrs. Harry J. Hahn of Kansas City 
had been unable to prove that her heir- 
loom painting was a Leonardo, or that Sir 
Joseph was guilty of slander when he pro- 
nounced it only a graceless copy of 
Leonardo's La Belle Ferroniére in the 
Louvre (Trae, Feb. 18 et seqg.). There- 
fore she could not extract $500,000 dam- 
ages from Sir Joseph. He, on the other 
hand, had failed to impress the jury with 
his opinions. Therefore he could not feel 
the pride appropriate to an international 
art tycoon. 

As final testimony X-ray pictures of 
both paintings were displayed. This com- 
parison interested the jury, delighted the 
defense. Reason: the Belle’s jewelry was 
invisible in the Louvre X-ray. This indi- 
cated that the painter of the Louvre Belle 
had first laid down metallic flesh tints 
(impermeable by X-rays) then painted the 
jewelry over them. The practice of block- 
ing out the whole figure before adding 
ornament is favored by artists working 
from live models. But in the Hahn X-ray 
the jewelry was clearly visible suggesting 
that the Hahn Belle had first been care- 
fully sketched then colored in separate 
sections—flesh, fabric, jewelry. This is a 
practice favored by copyists. 


The jury deadlocked at nine votes for 
Mrs. Hahn, three for Sir Joseph. 
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Evin business — manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing— 


faces the common problem of “lost customers”. Out of every 100 
“lost customers” 82 drift away because of real or imaginary griev- 
ances or because they have not been properly encouraged to con- 


tinue their patronage! 


But just what can you do about this in your business? The Ad- 
dressograph Company has made a special study of the subject and is 
prepared to give you some definite, helpful,“brass tack” information. 


The Addressograph Customer Control system is a com- 
plete, quickly accessible, automatic system of recording 
customers according to what and when they buy. It 
provides an efficient, low-cost method of preventing in- 
active accounts and spreading patronage to more de- 
partments or lines of merchandise. 


Let the Addressograph representative tell you the whole 
story in terms of dollars and cents profit for your busi- 
ness. Or mail the coupon and detailed information will 
be sent to you, without obligation. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


AppressocraPH Co., 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 
European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 
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data writing on all forms 
thru a ribbon, 2,000 to 
3,000 an hour. Other 
electrically operated mod- 
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Model A-4 Automatic Feed — rs All prices F. O. B. 
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limited variety of forms, 7,500 
per hour. Other automatic ma- 
chines from $475 to $4,400. All 
prices F. O. B. Chicago. 
Mail 
with your 
letterhead to 


ht ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
7 907 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Ad Without obligation to me, 
send information concerning 
Customer Control System and 

preventing inactive accounts. 








Seven Men 


Prima Donna—Pitts Sanborn—Long- 
mans, Greew, 2 vols. ($5). 

Seven men and music make the story 
of Helma. Seymour, a pretentious life 
cycle of a U. S. prima donna which begins 
in a mid-western town and revolves ironi- 
cally to a prosperous and almost respect- 
able middle-age. 

Helma was an offish, disdainful girl, 
daughter of a lawyer in Byzantium, Ohio. 
She went to the local college where a 
freshwater esthete named Winfield Gaines 
(but called “Phoebe”’) was her friend until 
he was expelled. She studied singing with 
a local teacher who had a book called 
Lyra Operatica, full of stilted engravings 
of old singers in the pinched and flowing 
costumes of classic réles. She herself had 
a big rich voice. It was for church-singing, 
perhaps some-day teaching. Certainly not 
for the sinful ways of opera. But when 
her father and mother died, Helma went 
to New York. 

There Dubosc was her teacher and 
Gonsalvo her constant companion. Dubosc 
realized her capabilities, pointed her far. 
Gonsalvo betrayed her, scorned her, until 
it was a half-crazed creature, without 
ambition, almost without voice, whom 
Dubosc mercifully took to Paris. There 
she met Raymond who was young. They 
lived together, went to Tours together 
where Dubosc had arranged for Helma’s 
apprenticeship. In Tours she was soon 
the prima donna, successful because she 
was healthy, worked hard, sang splendidly. 
John O’Brien, a visiting tenor, heard her, 
got her an engagement in Paris. Then came 
the problem of Raymond. A young singer 
at the Paris Opera should have no handi- 
caps. Raymond, fortunately, understood 
this. Helma’s next episode was Ravet. 

Ravet was a giantish man from the 
mountains of Dauphine. He knew nothing 
of singing but he knew the stage and 
passionately probed all the great réles to 
their depths. Hé too loved Helma and 
had much to give. He gave it all and 
died. And Helma went on alone, only she 
was taller than before, and an artist. 

Helma’s was then, as always, an artistry 
of the theatre. She was torn by Ravet’s 
death. She thought she needed Raymond 
again and went to Biarritz to find him. 
But he had married without telling her, 
grown heavy, gone into business and was 
fathering a family. She fled to Buenos 
Aires and on board ship she married de 
Laurac who, she discovered later, pre- 
ferred to her a slovenish bourgeoise who 
bore him children. 

De Laurac was divorced and in the War 
he died. Helma came to the U. S. to the 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





Joun Pitts SANBORN 


He pinions the native songbird. 


Metropolitan Opera Company. There 
critics thought her a little cold but her 
prestige grew as it had in Europe. Her 
sole defeat was a trip to Mexico City 
under none other than Impresario Gon- 
salvo. She had been tempted by the offer 
of the highest fee ever paid a woman 
singer. But she offended the politician- 
backer, sang badly and had to be hustled 
out of the city to save her skin. The 
experience shook her confidence, ruined 
Gonsalvo. For Gonsalvo she magnani- 
mously provided, for herself there was 
Ashley Jocelyn, considerate, correct. 

The Significance. Writer Sanborn’s 
story is simply told, absorbing despite its 
great length. Percy Hutchison, staff re- 
viewer of the New York Times, has found 
it truly Flaubertian. Soprano Amelita 
Galli-Curci says of it: “Any singer who 
knows the ins and outs of the operatic 
stage both here and in Europe will recog- 
nize the truth to fact.” That the musical 
details are correct, no one will dispute. 
That the sufferings of so cold and un- 
temperamented a person as Helma are a 
little over-drawn, verging too near melo- 
drama, is more a matter for argument. 
Helma is too closely akin to the trite, 
untrue picture of the prima donna. The 
seven men are more expertly character- 
ized. 

The Author. John Pitts Sanborn has 
reason to base his novel on music. Soon 
after leaving Harvard (1902) he went to 
assist Critic H. T. Parker on the now 
defunct New York Globe, succeeded 
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Parker there as editor and critic, whence 
he went to the late Evening Mail, then to 
the Telegram for which he now writes 
daily criticisms that are boldly authentic 
and tinged with venom. In appearance he 
is round, cherubic; in essence a dilettante 
who likes cats, first editions, liqueurs, 
Mozart and politics. He speaks French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, is always worry- 
ing about his health. He has written many 
magazine articles. Prima Donna is his 
first novel. 
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“A Lover Needs a Confidant”’ 


FarTtHING Hatt—Hugh Walpole and 
B. Priestley—D 0ubleday, Doran 


Mark French, youthful painter, Robert 
Newlands, less youthful Oxford Don, were 
both conducting parlous affairs of the 
heart; and had it not been for their 
eighteenth century habit of writing each 
to the other as confidant, neither affair 
would have turned out so satisfactorily. 
Into the Lake Country Mark pursued his 
love-at-first-sight, a charming bit of 
femininity out of Jane Austen, or— 
remembering her ferocious father and 
mysterious exile at Farthing Hall—J/ane 
Eyre. Mark had no sooner wrung from 
her a timid confession of love than she 
dismissed him, insisting that her duty 
lay with the ferocious parent. 

Distrait, Mark appealed to his friend, 
but Robert’s letters brought no solace— 
only the melancholy news that his own 
wife had left him, because forsooth he had 
been rude to an old hag of a spiritualist. 

A small coincidence, deftly nurtured, 
came to the lovers’ aid. The hag fell in 
love with the ferocious parent, the run- 
away wife made it up with her Don, the 
timid heroine melted into the arms of 
her rescuer, and they all lived happily 
ever afterward. 

Whether the romantic youth’s letters 
are written by Mr. Walpole, and those of 
the gently cynical forty-year-old by Mr. 
Priestley, is not vouchsafed; but the guess 
is no great hazard. The combination is 
pleasant narrative, happy and _inconse- 
quential. 


Revival 

Music at MipnicHt—Muriel Draper 
—Harper ($4). 

Ladies who in the past have presided 
over brilliant salons are Mme. du Barry, 
Mme. de Staél and the author of this 
book. The salon was fast becoming a 
lost art when Mrs. Draper staged her 
revival, substituted garish Bohemian cush- 
ions for frail gilt chairs, substituted 
brusque moderns for précieux. In “memo- 
ries of a world that has passed” she 
reconstructs her London music room; 
then peoples it with musicians—Thibaud, 
Rubinstein, Ysaye—and with listeners— 


Ben Boswell recommends: 

Tue Art or THInkinG—Ernest Dimnet, Simon and Schuster, $2.50. 
Suave encouragement for the mind that is as far removed from 
genius as from stupidity. (See Time, February 25.) 

Memorrs oF A Fox-HuNntTING Man—Siegfried Sassoon—Coward, 
McCann, $2.50. Asmart English fox-hunter, who is nevertheless a 
poet, tells charmingly of riding to hounds. (February 18.) 

Tue Sttver Vircin—Ida A. R. Wylie, Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
Romantic story of modern English gentry, picturesque at home 
or abroad. (February 25.) 

Tue Map Proressor—Hermann Sudermann, translated by Isabel 
Leighton and Otto P. Schinnerer, Horace Liveright, 2 vols. $5.00 
Powerful indictment of Bismarckian politics, Junker fraternities, 
hide-bound conformity, in German university life — pre-war. 

J (February 25.) 
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“COMFORTABLE CIVILITY—” 


—complete description of a wholly new type of 
gentleman’s collar for town wear. As easy as a 
sport shirt—miles handsomer—featherli ght—and 
properas only abeautiful fabric, fully starched, canbe 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC.. TROY, N. Y. ARROW COLLARS - HANDKERCHIEFS - SHIRTS - UNDERWEAR 
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CHARLES KARR CO., Holland, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Karr: } 
I want to know Spring-Air’s secret. Send your 
{ free book, “Sleeping Relaxed.” No obligation, of 
course. 


NAME 
| ADDRESS 
{ og 


*" "7329 | 
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You Can’t 
buy bed- 
comfort by 
the Pound” 


The 


Coupon 
will 
Put an End to This 


Does a mattress have to be clumsy and hard to 
handle? Must it be built like a fortress ? 

‘‘No,” say America’s foremost sleep critics. 
“Spring-Air puts an ena to all that. Here is the 
new type of mattress our modern pace demands.”’ 

These critics—managers of the famous hotels and 
hospitals—know whereof they speak. Over 600 of 
them bought the output of Spring-Air during its 
first two years. 


—At last!—an up-to- 

date mattress—easy 

to handle—makes you sleep relaxed 

Spring-Air is easy to handle—a little child can 

carry it. The all-steel construction can never wear 

out. You can wind Spring-Air around your arm— 

it’s that flexible! It is self-renovating. No other 

mattress. approaches it in sanitation because only 
Spring-Air has removable ticking covers. 

But the real thrill comes from sleeping on this 
amazing mattress. Relaxation is instant. Spring- 
Air actually compels you to sleep more comfortably 
than ever before in your life. You awake knowing 


the true benefits of relaxed sleep—greater vigour, 
finer poise, enhanced charm. 


SAVE $20.00 


Sleep on Spring-Air for ten nights. Pay nothing— 
not even the express. Only on one condition are you 
to keep it: Spring-Air itself must convince you it is 
the most comfortable, most convenient, most sani- 
tary mattress money can buy. Spring-Air has sold 
for upwards of $60 at retail stores—but you need 
pay only the introductory direct-from-us price of 
$38.50. You save $20. This introductory offer is 
temporary; soon the price goes up—now is the 
time to send that coupon. 

CHARLES KARR CO, 
Holland, Michigan 


SLEEPING 
RELAXED 


FREE BOOK 
Get this book, 
“Sleeping Relaxed’; 
learn the secret of Spring-Air’s 
amazing benefits. Send for it 
now. 


MAIL COUPON 





MurirEL DRAPER 


Henry James gasped, she says, at her 
love-birds. 


James, Sargent, Norman Douglas. Of 
each she makes a shrewd, if flattering, 
portrait. Of Henry James she threatens 
to write a book, contents herself instead 
with a few pages; “With a labouring that 
began stirring in the soles of his feet and 
worked up with Gargantuan _ travail 
through his knees and weighty abdomen 
to his heaving breast and strangled column 
of a throat . . . he spoke.” The day she 
met him she was wearing a hat with a 
cluster of small white love-birds in front. 
“He gasped with horror, pointed his finger, 
and said with utter kindness, ‘My child, 
my very dear child—the cruelty—ah! the 
cruelty of your hat! That once living— 
indeed yes, loving—creatures should have 
been so cruelly separated by death to 
become so unhappily and yet, ah! how 
becomingly united on your hat.’ ”’ 

The incidental sketches of herself are 
quite as shrewd and quite as flattering. 
She says that Carl Van Vechten thought 
she should dress “very simply, in black, 
no headdress at all, no earrings, nothing 
but her own strange face.” He raged at 
Robert Edmond Jones for jeopardizing 
his dramatic tastes by approving her pas- 
sion for “dressing up” in gaudy turbans 
and flaming ospreys. 

Muriel Draper was born in New 
England, bred in Italy and France. She 
married the late Paul Draper, singer of 
songs, brother of Monologist Ruth 
Draper; and for six years they entertained 
in Vienna, in Florence, in London. Di- 
vorced before Paul died, Muriel Draper 
now works as interior decorator. 


Mention 


An ANTHOLOGY oF WortD PoETRY— 
Edited by Mark Van Doren—Simon & 
Schuster ($5). Discrimination as well as 
scope is in this fine piece of editing. The 
authors range from Li T’ai-po to Sappho 
and Goethe; the translators from Swin- 
burne to Edwin Arlingto.: Robinson. 

TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA OR Davin CopperFIELD—Robert 
Benchley—Holt ($2). Little rambles with 
Life’s funnyman, one of them serious. 


RELIGION 


Bishop’s Dilemma 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas James Garland, 
Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Phila- 
delphia, is a shrewd, hard worker, not 
without a sense of humor. Born in Ire- 
land, he has lived in Pennsylvania more 
than a quarter-century. His long toil in 
the vineyard hds thinned and dried him. 
His diocese is wealthy. 

Last week Bishop Garland had this 
statement to make: ‘“‘They all seem to be 
afraid of hard work. It rather amuses me. 
I have borne the burden of the work here 
for the past six years. I am 62 and they 
are all younger men than I. The diocese 
has not lost standing. I am still Pennsyl- 
vanian enough to say ‘if they have re- 
fused, let them refuse.’ ”’ 

The bishop was talking about four men 
to whom he had unsuccessfully offered the 
position of Bishop Coadjutor. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Knox Sherrill, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Boston, was Bishop 
Garland’s first choice. A graduate of Yale, 
aged only 38, Dr. Sherrill is popular, at- 
tractive. During the War he was an 





A.E. F. chaplain. Offered the Philadelphia 


position last May, Dr. Sherrill graciously 
explained that he preferred to stay in 
Boston. 

Second was the Bishop of Spokane, the 
Rt. Rev. Edward Makin Cross, tall, slen- 
der and grey-eyed. Last week he was 49. 
Bishop Cross sent his regrets to Phila- 
delphia because—he preferred to remain 
in Spokane. 

Third was Dr. Russell Bowie, rector of 
Grace Church, Manhattan. Smooth-faced, 
brown-eyed, athletic, this churchman, too, 
seemed to prefer the diocese in which he 
found himself, and declined. 

Fourth and last was Dean William 
Scarlett of Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis. He, having considered the offered 
post for more than a month, followed 
what seemed to have become a precedent. 
His regrets to Bishop Garland were pub- 
lished last fortnight. 

It was perhaps no wonder that Bishop 
Garland was vexed by such persistent bad 


luck, but it seemed hardly fair to charge 


UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Tours) 


110 EAST 42™ST. few York City 





J Es tne toy rail tne. 
EL ROPE scorted trips by rai axmetee. 


Independent travel 
iently arranged. Attractive feat ure— Motor Cruise 
through France, Italy and Switzerland—39 days— 
$490 Ist class. Luxurious motor coaches limited 
to fourteen passengers. Private cars for you to 


hire or drive. Write - * 
for booklet. “AGENCE LUBIN 
113 West 57th St., New York Circle 1070 





EUROPE, INCLUDING 


SPAIN 


and its two great international expositions at Bar- 
celona and Seville. High grade tour. Small party. 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREA 


U 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN CHICAGO 
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Geta froma pons made on the estate of John N. Willys, Center Island, Oyster Bay, Long | Island, “New York, by Frank auitt Chase 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


LORADO TAFT 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 

LOUISE du PONT 
CROWNINSHIELD 

WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 

STANLEY RESOR 

ANDORRA NURSERIES, INC. 

BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 

HAMMERMILL ParEe 

OMPANY 
FRANK VANDERLIP 
OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 


INDIANA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


f yA? Gay 
“©The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1929 


There is no half-good in T'ree Surgery 


You would not employ a blacksmith to treat your 
teeth nor a carpenter to operate on your body. How- 
ever expert they may be, they deal with inanimate 
objects and have no technical knowledge or skill 
with reference to the problems of living things. 


You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. Liv- 
ing trees of any reasonable size are almost priceless. 
If they require attention you cannot take any 
chances. This is a highly specialized profession, 
requiring adequate scientific knowledge and high 
personal skill that can come only from thorough 
training under master Tree Surgeons. 


The Davey Company says to you with all possible 
emphasis that there is no half-good in the treatment 
of trees. This statement is made after more than half 
a century of experience by a national institution now 
doing a business of nearly $3,000,000 a year, and hav- 
ing in its employ mere than a thousand real experts. 


And yet this reliable service costs less than any 
professional work in America. 76% of Davey clients 
pay less than $100 each. 21,608 allents were served 
last year—between Boston and Kansas City and 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are actually 
local to you. They are not sent to you from Ohio 
for your individual work: they are trained in Ohio 
and are carefully supervised regularly, but they live 
and work in your vicinity. 

The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory 
service. You pay only for actual working time, plus 
the necessary materials and expressage. Your trees 
are certainly worth this reliable service. 


Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of nearest 
representative, who will examine your trees without 
cost or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 252 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. 1.,36 Exchange Pl.; 
Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. ; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg. ; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, 
Royal Bank Bldg.; Rochester, Builder’s Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg. ; 
Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg. ; Charlotte, N.C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bldg. ; Pittsburgh, 


331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, 3441 Lee Road; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg. 


Columbus, 30 N. Washington St. ; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg. ; 


Louisville, Todd Bldg.; New Orleans, Masonic Temple; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.;Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


DAVEY TREE 


MarTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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GLACIER 


Ad vacation bargainf 


Yellowstone only $4.75 extra— 
Colorado without any extra fare 
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The Prince of Wales Hotel, just across 
the border in the Canadian Rockies 


HINK of it! A trip to three great 
4 scenic wonderlands—for only slightly 
more than the cost of your Glacier Park 
ticket alone! 

First, Glacier National Park. Amer- 
ica’s wildest mountain grandeur. Ride 
the switchback trails, climb the glaciers, 
travel incomfortable launchesand deluxe 
motors—enjoy the solid comfort of great 
hotels, cozy chalets. 

Then you can go on to Yellowstone— 


Burlington 
Houte 


book 


Address. . . 


and include the famous Cody Road free. 

Then to Scenic Colorado. The Black 
Hills and the Big Horn Mountains may 
be easily visited on the way. Then home, 
by an entirely different route! 

Only the Burlington’s complete service 
to all the Rockies makes this vacation 
bargain possible. 

Burlington Escorted Tours 
A new, carefree way to see the Rockies. 
Definite cost covering all necessary ex- 
penses. Everything planned and paid in 
advance. Travel expert with each party. 
Mark the coupon for Tours Book. 


FREE BOOK 


Send the coupon 
for free,illustrated 
of Glacier 
Park Vacations. 
Full details on 
bargain vacations 
of 2-weeks or 
longer 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. T-2 

547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your free illustrated book about Glacier 
National Park vacations. 


O Mark an X here if you wish the book on Burlington 
Escorted Tours. 
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the four decliners with fear of hard work. 
Each is industrious in a busy diocese. A 
bishop coadjutor helps a bishop and suc- 
ceeds to his position after his death, re- 
tirement or removal from office. Herein 
he differs from a bishop suffragan who 


also helms a bishop but does not neces- 


© Juternational 
PHILADELPHIA’S GARLAND 
“Tf they have refused, let them refuse!” 


sarily succeed him. The yearly salary of 
the Philadelphia bishop coadjutor is 
$10,000, plus $2,500 for maintenance of 
a house. 

Inevitable was the parallel between 
3ishop Garland and Bishop William 
Thomas Manning of New York. Both are 
bishops of wealthy Eastern dioceses. Both 
have had troubles, recently, in managing 
their churches. The Manning troubles 
centered about the resignation of Dean 
Howard Chandler Robbins (Time, Jan. 
14). Many Robbins-supporters believe 
that the Dean resigned because Bishop 
Manning, with whose high-church views 
Dean Robbins did not entirely hold, was 
“autocratic.” Bishop Garland in Phila- 
delphia is not “high church.” But last 
week, many a Philadelphian, pondering 
the parallel, wondered if it was not a fear 
of “autocracy” that was keeping potential 
young coadjutors away from Philadelphia. 


© 


Battle of the Booths 

George Bernard Shaw once wrote a play 
(Major Barbara) about the Salvation 
Army. The heroine loses a fight, leaves 
the Army. Lately, in real life, a Salva- 
tion Army heroine, Commander Evange- 
line Booth of the Army’s U. S. division 
won one fight and lost another. She suc- 
ceeded in getting her aged, sick brother, 
Bramwell Booth, deposed as General of 
the Army. She did not succeed in getting 
herself elected to succeed him. 

Last week the question suddenly 
loomed: Will Commander Evangeline 
leave the Army? She sailed last week for 
the U. S. She carried with her the rancor 
of her brother, whom she had not once 
seen during the fight about his office, and 
whose wife had written to her: “For th> 
time being you have attained your end. 
Will you not now leave him in peace?” 

Commander Evangeline seemed recon- 
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D ee HY is it that certain American concerns _ strategically in major markets to eliminate this tremendous loss. 
Jan. have outrun all the rest? What is their secret? Col. Leonard More than a thousand of them, wanting the great new vol- 
slieve P. Ayres* has found it. Analyzing the lessons of the years ume of the now rich South, have chosen Atlanta as the ideal 
~— during and just after the war, he says: location for these branches. 
| was «<During these years a few American firms learned that the Transportation facilities and vital production economies 
Phila- most important thing in the world is time. They learned the governed this choice. Atlanta is Distribution City to the South. 
| i secret of mass production . . . They learned that goods in By rail, by road, by a/r, men and merchandise may be routed 
e y . . 
| fear stock represent /abor’s time that has been paid for, but is now most effectively over the territory from Atlanta. 
ential idle . . . They learned hand to mouth buying. They learned The Atlanta Industrial Area offers production savings that 
Iphia. that the firm that intelligently strives to use a// of its equip- range from 5% to more than 15%. Efficient, willing, inter- 
ment, a// its labor and a// its capital, a// the time, can make ested, Anglo-Saxon labor avoids time and money- wasting in- 
. play profits undreamed of in earlier years.’’ terruptions to production, increases output-per-man. Raw 
ration Industry has eliminated from manufacture waste of time, materials come from close by, quickly and at low prices. 
— waste of material, waste of motion. But still only the leaders Taxes are low. Power rates compare with the lowest in 
we “ have learned to distribute their goods without waste. At this mo- America. Buildings cost 20% to 35% less. Even the climate 
vision ment millions of dollars, millions of hours, are tied up in reserve contributes to economy of operation. 
e a4 stocks at factories, and in goods idling aboard long-haul freights. Without charge or obligation, and in the strictest confidence, 
oye Some of America’s industrialists have recognized the urgent the Atlanta Industrial Bureau will make a first-hand survey 
etting need for branch offices, warehouses and factories—spotted of conditions here as they affect your business, Write 
denly ° Internationally known economist InpustriaL Bureau, CHAMBER oF ComMERCE 
geline 9292 Chamber of Commerce Building 
ek for 
lens Send for this Booklet! 
» and It contains the fun- 
"9 th : damental facts about At- 
or lanta as a location for 
f end. your Southern branch. 
? Industrial Headquarters of the South._— 
recon- 
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TIME 


—— -OUT? 


WHEN EVERY BRAND YOU TRY 


BRINGS THE SAME MONOTONY 


++ YOU 


SUDDENLY DIS- 


COVER ONE CIGARETTE WITH A 


NEW FREEDOM IN OLD-FASH- 


IONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT, 


IT’S MENTHOL - COOLED 


$PUD CIGARETTES-20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


An Epochal Achievement 


nf 


Tower | 


Lends new 
JDeleet-bekseclaete 


to an already 
Ideal Memorial 


r THERE a loved one whose memory you 
wish to honor in a particularly fitting and 
beautiful way? 

Now, more than ever before, you will find 
what you seek in Deagan Tower Chimes. 
For now, thanks to the recently perfected 
Deagan Electric Player, the sweet mellow 
tones of the Chimes are sounded automat- 
ically from hand-played reproducing rolls, 
specially recorded for use with Deagan 
Chimes. A single selection or an entire pro- 
gram, entirely automatic—positive assurance 
that the Chimes you present will be played 
regularly. 





Consider the added beauty, (G@ggnooooo: < SO ay h 
the increased scope of useful- § Chi og ne y v ble Thay ime 
ness that this achievement ff THE CHIMES : eo a poe 

: ; HY f H srosity 
gives to Tower Chimes; the H ewan 
fifteen-minute Westminster 4 And then, each day at sundown, a verse 
li detente H Pl from the departed one’s favorite melody ! | 
peal is a dependable commu- ' bf Is there in all the world a more impressive 
nity time-guide—the morning H 4 tribute, a sublimer or more satisfying way 
concert a daily nape es- & H to perpetuate precious Memories? 
iz ll - F 


The soothing sound of curfew, rung out 
each night, becomes a memory that gener- 
ations of children carry with them through 
life! Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July, 










Chimes 
{~~ 


The press of a finger, the turn of & 
adial, and the Chimes peal forth 
their lovely, golden-throated mel- 
odies. Clock may be set to sound 
the Chimes automatically at any 
time within following 24 hours 

Rolls containing over 50 pieces included with each player. 


weddings and funerals—every event of impor- 
tance is marked by appropriate mu- 


243 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Deagan Chimes, including bronze tablet and installation | 


are priced at $4375 and up. Other tones may be added later, 
if desired, as may also the Electric Player. Full information 
will gladly be mailed without cost or obligation. 
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ciled to the new General, Commander 


Edward John Higgins, until just before 
she boarded her steamer. Then she 
abruptly announced: ‘The U. S. branch 
of the Salvation Army is not satisfied with 
the governmental reforms promised by 
the new General. Absolute control over 
territorial commands now exercised by 
international headquarters in London is 
cause of the greatest resentment on the 
part of Americans. The American branch 
wants to lessen that control and decen- 
tralize the Government. 

“We are an international army, not 
especially British. If the idea prevails 
that one nation dominates, that is the rock 
on which we may split.” 


—— 
Buddhist Institute 


One night, 25 centuries ago, Prince 
Gautama left Yasodhara, the beautiful 
young wife who had just borne him a son, 
and went into the wilderness to meditate. 
Only Channa, the charioteer, accompanied 
him. In time, Gautama sent Channa back 
to the palace to take all the princely 
jewels and rings to Yasodhara in remem- 
brance of her husband. Thus, alone, ven- 
tured forth the first Buddha. 

In India the intellectual classes were 
egoists and Buddha could not altogether 
enlighten them. Still he did not wish 
entirely to withhold his teachings. So he 
taught them the Hinayana (Little Vehicle) 
which was best suited to their intellectual 
capacities. 

Later, in China, flowered the sublimest 
school of Buddhism, the Mahayana (Great 
Vehicle). And so, it is explained, from 
China there now issues “‘the greatest 2oth 
century disciple of Buddha.” 

Last week this disciple set foot in Man- 
hattan. Clad in a robe of orange silk he 

stepped softly down America’s gangplank 
in small felt slippers. His eyes behind 
heavy spectacles were incurious. He is 
Tai Hsu (pronounced Ty Shii), onetime 
abbot of the Pai-Yun-Se Temple near 
Canton, and conceded China’s foremost 
Buddhist. 

The Buddhists are not essentially mis- 
sionaries. A Buddhist will not interfere 
if he sees a man about to cross a bridge 
known to be condemned. He will sup- 
pose, courteously, that the man knows 
what he is doing. However should the 
man inquire if the bridge be safe, the 
Buddhist will tell him. Similarly Buddhists 
do not generally interfere with other 
people’s religion nor try to lead them from 
paths they have chosen. 

Tai Hsu, however, has a missionary- 
like ambition “to increase human felicity, 
virtue and intelligence, and to achieve 
universal peace and happiness.” Tai Hsu 
believes Buddhism can achieve _ these 
things. In U. S. colleges and universities, 
therefore, he will explain his doctrines. 
But unlike most Christian missionaries, he 
will seek to convert no unbelievers. He 
intends merely to offer his beliefs for in- 
telligent examination, letting those accept 
who wish. 

He has also another purpose: to estab- 
lish in Europe or in the U. S. a Buddhist 
Institute. In Paris a grant of land has 
already been given him. But Tai Hsu has 
not yet accepted. The Institute’s purpose 
will be to clarify Buddhism to the Western 


world, to represent Buddhism as a religion 
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nowhere antagonistic to scientific theories. 

Buddhists believe in reincarnation and, 
therefore, that life ceases never. When a 
Buddhist becomes enlightened and good he 
may himself become a Buddha. Then he 








Tat Hsu 
The Buddha seeks peace, not proselytes. 
reaches Nirvana where there is rest and 
surcease from the pains of life and death. 

Familiar even to Western minds is the 
endlessly-turning Buddhist wheel-of-life. 
The wheel represents the cycle of concep- 
tion, life, death, ascent to a higher plane 
(or descent to a lower); then reincarna- 
tion; and then, again, conception, life, 
death, ascent. 

Certain Buddhist doctrines read curi- 
ously like pages from modern scientific 
treatises. The Buddhist Sutra anticipates 
the theory of evolution in such statements 
as “all life emerges from a certain concen- 
tration of matter in the form of a nucleus” 
(i.e., cell). Professor Einstein holds that 
perception is generally false because rela- 
tive. Buddhists likewise deny truth to 
all appearances. 


But Buddhists seek not for Truth, be- 
cause Truth is always present. Truth must 
be universal—something which may be 
applied in all places. Truth must be per- 
manent—something which may be applied 
at all times. Says Buddhist Tai Hsu: “If 
Truth be a thing which is universal and 
permanent there can be no gain in studying 
it and no loss in neglecting it, since that 
which can be gained or lost is neither 
permanent nor universal.” 

The Buddhist credo is, therefore, that 
the world neither progresses nor retro- 
gresses but revolves endlessly (the wheel- 
of-life). There is neither evolution nor 
involution but revolution. 

Hope is not denied by this cyclic theory. 
For any man may eventually become Bod- 
hisattva (a person who in his next reincar- 
nation will be a Buddha). Such a person 
therefore actually is in a state of evolu- 
tion. For in his next reincarnation he 
will no longer be revolving with the wheel- 
of-life but will attain the rest which is 
Nirvana and will be through with the tire- 
some harrying metamorphoses which were 
his lot on earth. 
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or Health. 


ray ya Daily 
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Keep Fit 
the 
Battle Creek Way 


When You Get Your Proper 
Sunlight Ration— 
—you do not tire easily. 


—youavoidcoldsand other 
ills. 


—you eat and sleep better. 

—your complexion clears. 

—you build vitality and 
strength. 

—your resistance to ill 
health increases. 


—you feel and look better 
and younger. 


OR radianthealthand youthful vitality your 
body needs its dai/y ration of energizing 
sunlight. Scientists. have long known this to 
be true, but it was only recently that this in- 
valuable health-promoting sunlight has been 


made available in the home. 


As a result of 20 i of research and study, 
pure concentrated “man-made” sunlight is 
now a reality. And this sunlight is even better 
than natural sunlight. You simply snapaswitch 
in your own home — day or night, winter or 
summer, rain or snow—and your Battle Creek 
SunArc Bath sends forth the sunrays that are 
so amazingly beneficial in promoting health. 


Strength, Vigor, Health from 
These Balanced Rays 


The Battle Creek SunArc Bath is in reality a 
small sun. For it supplies ALL the important 
INVISIBLE rays of natural sunlight that have 


Tests conducted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Standards 
have shown the carbon arc lam 
{the SunArc} to be the most ¢, 
cient source of artificial sunlight 
i—¢a miniature sun, 


proven so essential in building a vigorous and 
healthy body. Not only the tonic ultra-violet, 
but the stimulating infra-red rays are supplied 
by your SunArc Bath. These rays build rich 
red blood— stimulate body processes — reju- 
venate—increase resistance to disease— make 
you feel and look years younger. And the 
SunArc supplies these rays in concentrated form. 
Thus, a few minutes spent under your SunArc 
equals hours spent out-of-doors. 


Send for These Interesting 
Free Booklets 


Write today for our latest bulletin, “What 
Government Experts Have Discovered About 
‘Man-Made’ Sunlight”. With it we will also 
send you our free book, “Sunshine and Health”. 


. Ask your Doctor about the value of sunlight 


in promoting health. Write for the booklets 
NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 1442-X Battle Creek, Mich, 





Time isa thief that nosafe,lock nor 
bars can foil. 
Data written in the course of the usual 
day’s work may be of inestimable value 
years hence—if it hasn’t been seared or 
obliterated by the ravages of time. 
For all usual and unusual writing use 
Higgins’ Eternal Writing Ink. Your 
writing, clear and black, will outlast the 
paper on which it is written. 
Made only by 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ 
psall Dealer, 


American Drawing Inks 
HIGGINS’ 
’ terme 
JET BLACK - NEVER FADES - CANNOT BE ERADICATED 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 


Hcans'e einsie ETema 
ASR warren e 1 


unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- | 


prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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HOUSE 
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“Big Fight” 

Warm breezes drifted in from the 
nearby ocean. Hot air arose in the press. 
A mellow Florida moon lurked behind 
drifting clouds. Forty thousand men and 
women in a bowl of raw yellow pine—the 
Greeks knew how to do these things much 
better—looked not at the elusive moon 
but at a garish cone of artificial light in 
the bowl’s bottom. 

“Oh, it’s a great party,” said Radio 
Announcer Graham McNamee into his 
microphone. 

Look where you might, you saw people 
whom lots of people say they know—Rex 
Ellingwood Beach, who writes; Ray Long, 
who edits; John Golden, who produces; 
Charles Edwin Mitchell, who banks. 

Mrs. Irene Castle McLaughlin wore a 
frock of jade green crepe and a small hat 
of absinthe felt. Herbert Bayard Swope, 
who indorsed Lucky Strikes, looked over- 
heated. George Palmer Putnam, who pub- 
licizes, was there. Walter P. Chrysler, 
motorist, alternately scowled and grinned. 

“They are starting in,” said Mr. Mc- 
Namee, making absent millions wish they 
were there along with: 

Florenz Ziegfeld, who glorifies girls; 
H. C. (“Bud’’) Fisher, who long has had 
a “ghost” cartoonist; James M. Cox, 
whom Harding buried; Scarface Al Ca- 


| pone, shadow of Chicago in Florida’s sun- 


shine; Pony McAtee, a jockey; Tris 
Speaker, whose name is on small boys’ 
baseball bats; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, who had come from New 
York by special train with guests; Johnny 
Farrell, national open golf champion; 
Caleb Bragg, who drives automobiles at 
break-neck speed. 

“One Eye” (no other name) Connelly, 
the traveling nuisance who crashes gates 
and whose solitary optic is glaucous, lurked 
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WORTH 
WORTH 


WHILE AND THE 
MORE 


American Radiator heating adds more to the 


value of a house than it costs the owner 


to install 


Less than $75 per room— 


complete. Convenient payments arranged. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COM PANY 
4O_ west 40TH Street. NEw York 





AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A POST CARD BRINGS PARTICULARS 
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by the ringside. Amid such distinguished 
company he had wished to appear at’ his 
best, and, for perhaps the first time in his 
life, wore a dinner jacket, white gloves, 
carried a cane. Also, over his non-existent 





© International 
CRASHER CONNOLLY 
He wore dinner jacket and white gloves; 
carried a cane. 


eye, he wore a monocle. The unfortunate 
thing was that, having scaled the heights 
of sartorial formality, “One Eye” found 
that almost all the other gentlemen present 
were wearing white flannels, dark blue 
coats. 

“One Eye” crashed the Fitzsimmons- 
Jeffries fight (1899) by exchanging a 
basket of stage money for a basket of 
tickets. He saw the Jimmy Gardiner- 
Tommy Devine fight in a Milwaukee 
Armory (1903) from a steel girder to 
which he strapped himself early in the 
morning before the fight. He crashed the 
Dempsey-Gibbons fight in Shelby, Mon- 
tana (1923), by riding into the hot arena 
in a covered ice wagon. 

“Round four coming up,” said Mr. 
McNamee, whose phrasing is original, 
sometimes. 

Looking around some more you could 
see William Harrison Dempsey, the eve- 
ning’s promoter; Estelle Taylor, cinemac- 
tress when she isn’t being Mrs. Dempsey; 
A. J. Drexel Biddle Jr., Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, John Ringling, Baron & Baroness 
de Bonsetten, Irving Berlin, Senator 
Robert M. (“Young Bob”) La Follette, 
Publisher Paul Block, Charles B. Dilling- 
ham, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst. 

“Pretty even so far all the way,” said 
the enigmatic Mr. McNamee. He was not 
noticed by: 

John McCormack, who tenors; Clarence 
Terhune, who stowed away in the Graf 
Zeppelin; Lady Wavertree, Bernard Gim- 
bel, Fred Stone, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(“Sonny”) Whitney; Miss Helen Meany, 
who swims; Mr. Johnny Weismuller, who 
also swims; “Wild Bill’ Mehlhorn, who 
golfs; James J. Corbett, W. C. Fields, 
Governor Fred Green of Michigan, Jules 
Mastbaum, George White. 

“Tenth round coming up and then the 
decision,” said Mr. McNamee a little 
regretfully. ‘ 
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In the crowd that struggled out of the 
bowl again were also: 

John D. Hertz, the Yellow Cab man; 
Edsel Ford, Charles H. Sabin; Jed Harris, 
who always needs a shave; Mars Cassidy, 
the race starter; Francis T. Hunter, who 
plays tennis; Harry F. Sinclair, that oil 
man; and several more. 

That was the whole story of last week’s 
big fight in Miami Beach, Fla., although 
sticklers for exhaustiveness might also 


. mention the names of: 


Josef Paul Cukoschay of Boston, out- 
side of whose home there is a sign: “This 
is the Home of Jack Sharkey Esq.”; and 
W. L. Stribling, of the Macon, Ga., Strib- 
lings. These two are pugilists. It was to 
them that Mr. McNamee kept referring 
on his radio. They “fought” for ten 
rounds. Mr. Sharkey won the decision. 
Mr. Stribling later complained oi neuritis. 

Mr. Sharkey returned to Boston with 
his wife and very young daughter and 
$100,000. Mr. Stribling proceeded to 
Georgia with his wife and very young son 
and some $60,000. 


“T don’t know anybody in the game | 


today,” said Promoter Dempsey, who used 
to be a fighter himself, “who can beat 
Sharkey unless it’s this young fellow 
Schmeling.” 

“This young fellow Schmeling” is Max 
Schmeling of Germany, who looks 
much like Mr. Dempsey and who, upon 
arriving home, last week, after a U. S. 
visit, said to his countrymen: “Previously 
I boxed—now I fight.” 


Oldster Squash 
Wise the middle-aged golfer who learns 
to cut down his swing to conserve energy. 
And wise the middle-aged squash player 
who, speedy in his day, learns a soft-ball 
style and lets the other fellow slash. Such 
is the wisdom of Dr. Harold R. Mixsell, 
hale squash oldster of Manhattan’s Prince- 
ton Club, that his new soft-ball style is 
even more baffling than the slam-banging 
game he used to play. Last week, it won 
for him, with great ease, his fourth con- 
secutive national veterans’ squash cham- 
pionship. Runner-up: William Murray 
Lee of the Columbia University Club. 


Shell 


One C. D. Collins, 2014 Ibs., British, | 
| posed parts and why the farmer lays his roofs with Toncan Sheets—why 
feet last week and perceived that he had | 


clumsy, looked down at one of his large 


stove it right through the racing shell in 
which he and seven other Cambridge 
undergraduates were preparing to row, 
next week, against Oxford. He, the stroke, 
was stricken with mortification and dis- 
may. Sticking your foot through the shell 
at rowing is equivalent to trampling a 
hound in a hunt or blowing off your neigh- 
bor’s hat at a grouse shoot. Fortunately 
for Cambridge, a new shell had already 


been ordered. When a shell was damaged | 


in 1906 just before Cambridge’s race with 


had to be built in four days. 
— 
New World’s Records 


Track: Shot Put (Indoor)—Emil 
Hirschfield so ft., 9 in.; in Frankfurt on 
Main, Germany. 

Swimming: 500-yd. free style—Martha 
Norelius, 6:26; in Chicago, Ill. 


é | The Berger M 
(and victory over) Harvard, a new shell | > oa 


Culverts 
show amaz- 


ing long 


"; life when 
>) By lee 
eo Ay |. made from 


this rust- 


| Ir resists rust! 


| There, in a nutshell is the reason why culverts are made from Toncan 

Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron. Often, for years and years, a culvert must 
onan against the shock and stress of heavy pressure and day after day 
oxidation that weakens thru rust. Toncan Iron resists rust. Great railway 
companies and highway engineers know this and specify Toncan Iron 
Culverts. They know its tenacious life. 


Toncan is an alloy, made from scientifically combined pure iron, copper 
and molybdenum. This combination is many, many times more resistant 
| to rust than ordinary metal. 





That is why architects of permanent buildings use Toncan Iron on ex- 


manufacturers of piping, stoves, washing machines, enamel sinks, refriger- 
ators, etc., use Toncan and mark their products with the Toncan label. 


The Toncan label is merely another assurance to you of the permanence 
of the product these manufacturers sell. 


Toncan for culverts yes—but that is only one of its thousand uses. Every 
day finds Toncan specified for more and more rust-resisting applications. 


CENTRAL ALLOY. 
STEEL CORPORATION 
Massillon and Canton, Ohio 


World’s Largest and Most Highly 
Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 


Manufacturers of Toncan Culverts 


The Canton Culvert & Silo Co. Canton, Obio 
The Berger Mfg. Co. Boston, Mass. 
The Berger rg Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

g. Co. Roanoke, Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Berger ae Co. 
g.Co Dallas, Texas 


The Berger M y 

The Berger Mfg. Co. 

The Berger Mfg. Co. (Export) 
Tri-State Culvert Mfg. Co. 





Tri-State Culvert Mfg. Co. 

The Firman L. Carswell Mfg. Co. 
Wheat Culvert Company, Inc. 
Beall Pipe & Tank Corp. 

Superior Culvert & Flume Mfg. Co. 
Superior Culvert & Flume Mfg. Co. 
The Thompson Mfg. Co. 

The Pedlar People, Ltd. 


Minneapolis, Minn. OP Wo REL.US.PAT OFF 
New York, N. Y. owe Mi # +m» 
Memphis, Tenn. ¢ %» 
Atlanta, Ga. 4, e 
Kansas City, Kan. @, os + 
Newport, Ky. 9" coprER %e* 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Oakland,’ Cal. Molyb-denum 


Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo. 
Oaheers, Ont. IRON 
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President's Office of the National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Showing a ‘'CLEMCO”" 
Emerson Suite. ‘‘CLEMCO”’ Representatives, Siekert & Baum Stationery Co., Milwaukee. 


First Impressions 


— 
S 


4 


c 
OFF sr impressions of a man—his mode of dress, characteristics of 
speech, Ais office—indelibly cling to us, often to be involuntarily re- 


viewed and thus constantly influencing our judgment of him. 


In creating desired business First Impressions, the rich beauty of a 
“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite is a power that helps build confidence 
and establishes substantial friendships, 


We will mail you ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE — 








Big San Francisco 


San Francisco financial circles were last 
week agitated over the decision of the San 
Francisco Grain Trade Association to 
establish a securities trading department. 
Inasmuch as San Francisco already has a 
Stock Exchange, a Curb and a Mining Ex- 
change, it might appear that San Fran- 
ciscans have already ample opportunity to 
play the market. So rapidly is the main 
Exchange growing, indeed, that Coast au- 
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BANKER FLEISHHACKER 


He sent onions. 


thorities claim it has passed Chicago and 
ranks as the second largest U. S. board. 
The Grain Trade Association, neverthe- 
less, despite the opposition of its parent 
body, the Chamber of Commerce, has de- 
cided to organize an additional trading 
department, presumably modeled along the 
lines of the New York Produce Exchange. 


Easterners know that Los Angeles has 
outstripped San Francisco in population, 
in recent fame. They may not know that 
in 1928 San Francisco bank clearings 
totaled more than $11,000,000, largest west 
of Chicago, fifth largest in U. S. Of the 
100 largest U. S. banks (1928) there were 
30 in New York, 11 in Chicago, 8 in San 
Francisco. Home of Bank of Italy, cen- 
tral bank of the Giannini system, San 
Francisco shrugs its shoulders at cinema 
and citrus, argues that from the standpoint 
of stable commerce, of sound finance, of 
industrial prosperity, that the glitter of 
the Golden Gate is still undimmed. 

Two among San Francisco tycoons have 
been thoroughly publicized. Who does 
not know that Robert Dollar was born in 
Scotland, is 85 years old, works from 12 
to 16 hours a day, operates the Dollar 
Line, largest privately owned U. S. fleet? 
Famed too is Amadeo Peter Giannini, 
though his banking reputation has not 
invariably included the facts that he is a 
Papal Knight, that he suffers from chronic 





neuritis, that he does not approve of pri- 
vate offices. But with Dollar, with Gian- 
nini, the list of San Francisco financiers 
is only begun. 

Fleishhackers. Prominent, for ex- 
ample, are the Fleishhackers—Brothers 
Mortimer and Herbert. Lean, reserved, 
relatively unsocial is Mortimer, president 
of Anglo-California Trust Co. Sharply 
contrasted is Herbert, stocky, rumpled, 
good-mixing president of Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank. A poker-player, a 
crap-shooter is Herbert; he plays also a 
talkative game of mediocre and expensive 
bridge. He unsuccessfully backed local 
horseracing and doodlebug enterprises. 
He once raised 600 species of orchids on a 
bet. The Fleishhackers have wide inter- 
ests in oil, rails, utilities, industrials. 

Kingsbury. A close friend of the 
Fleishhackers is smooth, dignified, impec- 
cable Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury, head of 
Standard Oil Co. of California. He has 





OILMAN KINGSBURY 
He sent buffaloes and bugler, C. O. D. 


been mentioned as the Rockefeller candi- 
date for Board Chairmanship of Standard 
Oil of Indiana. Once (in 1923) Mr. 
Kingsbury, taking a cross-continental trip, 
was shocked to discover waiting for him 
at every station no less strange a present 
than a bag of onions. The onion-sender 
was Herbert Fleishhacker. Soon, at the 
Anglo & London-Paris National Bank, 
there arrived a return present from Mr. 
Kingsbury. The Kingsbury gift consisted 
of two water-buffaloes, several crates of 
smaller animals, and a liveried bugler to 
announce the arrival of the menagerie. 
Buffaloes, animals, bugler were all sent 


Cor ao: 


Crocker. When President Hoover was 
President-Elect Hoover and rumors of 
his probable appointments filled the 
newspapers, Banker William Henry 
Crocker, Republican National Committee- 
man, stood well up in the list of those 
mentioned for Ambassador to St. James’s. 
Son of Charles Crocker, who built the 


Southern Pacific, William Crocker inher- 
ited the Crocker fortune and the First 
National Bank of San Francisco. As a 
second-generation tycoon, he is ultra-con- 
servative, correct, distant, cosmopolitan. 
Traditional even in his recreations, he is 
an ardent golfer. 

Hockenbeamer. More characteristi- 
cally, western, perhaps, is August Hock- 
enbeamer, president of Pacific Gas & 
Electric. A onetime newspaper boy, his 
commercial career includes a period of 
collecting bad bills for a book store and 
of filling lamps in Pennsylvania R. R. 
offices. Mr. Hockenbeamer works inces- 
santly, golfs indifferently, smokes continu- 
ally (large, strong cigars). He was an 
originator of the idea that the general pub- 
lic should be invited to hold stocks in 
utilities. In 1914 Pacific Gas & Electric 
had 3.000 stockholders. It has some 
50,000 today. 

A. B. C. Dohrmann. Head of the 
Dohrmann Commercial Co., coastwide 
merchants, is A. B. C. Dohrmann, onetime 
director in San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank, present member of State Industrial 
Welfare Commission. Mr. Dohrmann has 
dabbled somewhat in motion-picture pro- 
ducing. He believes in short skirts, in 
efficiency for women. 

Other Tycoons. Incomplete must be 
any brief list of San Francisco financiers. 
Thus San Franciscans might well object 
to the omission of John Drum, head of 
American Trust Co., now, after many 
mergers, San Francisco’s large independent 
bank ($273,776,849 in deposits). Like 
Giannini, Mr. Drum is a Papal Knight. 
He is most famed for his starry-domed 
marble bungalow atop the Fairmont Hotel 
atop Nob Hill. Notable also is able Frank 
B. Anderson, board chairman of Bank of 
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BANKER CROCKER 
He plays golf, not tricks. 


California; his chief idiosyncrasy, a fond- 
ness for donkeys. Paul Shoup, President 
of Southern Pacific Co. also stands high 
among the 585.300 citizens who maintain 
San Francisco’s position as first financial 
city of the West. 
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U.S. Steel Common 
To Myron C. Taylor was given last 
week credit for finishing what the late 
great John Pierpont Morgan began. Mr. 
Taylor, brilliant chairman of the finance 
b f I ' committee of U. S. Steel, announced that, 
American Expot { rade at their annual meeting on April 15, stock- 
holders would be asked to approve an in- 
crease in authorized common stock from 


° some 7,500,000 to 12,500,000, thereby 
R h Hi h evels potentially capitalizing the company at 
eac es $1,250,000,000. From new stock to be 


issued at terms to be fixed, cash will be 
received to redeem all the bonds of the 
parent company. Thus Steel common be- 
comes “as good as a bond,” which was the 


.. year 1928 produced the astoundingly imaginative ambition of 


Steel’s Creator Morgan. 


‘ i mm Yee ne Steel began in 1go1 with a staggering 
highest volume of American CX- load of bonds, capitalization being (in 
millions ) : 


port trade for any year since 1920, wd 


$303 


i 4 Preferred stock ck 4 
aggregating more than five billion Gaieinae ae 445 


dollars. Our exports exceeded im- Total... $1,191 
Most of ‘the bonds went to Andrew 
ports by more than a billion dollars. Carnegie, who intended to make Mr. 
Morgan pay well for his dream. The stock 
7 ; i es ‘ was full of water and sold as low as $8 
Expanding foreign trade not only increases per share in 1904. But back, back, back 
oe - | into the company went the earnings. In 
the opportunities of our producers but also fact, Steel’s accountants even provided 
for sinking funds before figuring their 
: : : earnings. Thus inevitably was the Morgan 
handling this business | faith in the U. S. justified and long since 
. Ae: | has U. S. common sold steadily above par 
and Maintaining good How Business | and above its preferred. The only question 

‘ . - ‘ ; Seu ; ‘ I now is “when will it hit $200?” 

will with foreign with Foreign Countries fotal stock to be issued will probably 
is Financed : not greatly exceed $1,000,000,000 in par 
value. But the offering price of the new 
. stock may well be $150 per. share, the 
I’xport houses know same U. S. common which once was water 
and which the late great Judge Elbert 
H. Gary had already expanded by a 40% 
foreign trade policy a : stock dividend shortly before he died in 
i * | 1927. The new capitalization also re- 
banking connection | moves the last traces of Carnegie; for al- 
: though he had provided that some of the 
can be a most impor- bonds should never be retired, most of the 
tant factor ° | holders of the special Carnegie bonds have 
ac : This booklet explains agreed to cash in for $115. 


We shall be glad to with many illustrations, | : eo 
the methods and forms gen- | Bad Names 


q ’ersons whose ears are attuned to ad- 
erally used in modern for- Persons whose ears are attuned to a 


facilities with u fron . J ‘ vertising events last week heard a shrill, 
‘ ee om cngn trade financing. It tinkling sound as a large advertising glass 
the standpoint of your will be sent to inter- house was struck by a swiftly moving 


. missile. The glass house was the elab- 
> ? og 7¢ lan od ~ ieee 
ested executives on re orate structure of testimonial advertising 


quest. currently so conspicuous. The missile was 
ments, an attack on testimonial advertising 
launched by Frederick C. Kendall, editor 
of Advertising & Selling, fortnightly trade 
paper. The damage, considerable, was diffi- 
cult to estimate. 


Guarant | ru t i Three-fold was Editor Kendall's attack 
\ S ompany on testimonials. First he got an article 
from Earnest Elmo Calkins, famed literary 
of New y ork critic and exponent of advertising.* Under 
the title: “Lucky Strikes Save Florida’s 
Crew,” Mr. Calkins deplored the fact that 

140 Broadway 
*Mr. Calkins is president of Calkins & Hol 
: . " den, Inc., prominent Manhattan agency. His 
Saw VORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS books on advertising include Louder Please 
LIVERPO Rp (Atlantic Monthly Press, $2.50), The Business 
_ ANTWERE of Advertising (D. Appleton & Co., $2.00), 
Business, the Civilizer (Little, Brown & Co., 


$3.00), and The Advertising Man. (Scribner's, 
$1.25). 


their responsibilities in 


buyers. 
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Like a 


Doune | OINTED 


. . - the clasp of this 


envelope bends, and twists, 


and bends without breaking 


HE clasp of the Improved from its firm an- 
Columbian Clasp Envelope is chorage. Almost im- 
like a contortionist. It twists and possible. Not much 


bends until you think it must chance of its tearing out in 


surely break—but it doesn’t. the mails, and letting your mailing 


Lift up its prongs of malleable _ spill out of the envelope. 


metal. Flatten them down again Be sure that your next lot of 


and again. Twistthem. Bendthem. booklets, catalogs or other mail- 
You'll find that you’ve a job on ings “gets there” safely. Specify 
your hands if you want to break Improved Columbian Clasp ‘‘Enve- 


them, Try to twist the clasp loose _lopes” to your printer or stationer. 


He has them in 32 stock sizes. 
Before Using! 


Only afterithas passed UNITED STATE S 
chemical tests, and the : 


absolute accuracy of ENVELOPE COMPANY 


a whole battery of pre- 
cision instruments, Can 
the stock from which SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope 
is made prove that it 
meets our unvarying 
high standards. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country 





Reasons why 


the Improved Co- 


: lumbian Clasp En- 


velope is the standard 


. Made from ex- 


tremely tough, 
flexible stock. 


. 32 stock sizes, to 


fit practically any 
job without mak- 
ing to order. 


. Clasp of malle- 


able metal that 
resists breaking. 


. Clasp anchored to 


envelope at four 
points through 
double thickness 


of paper. 


if on ) FP GR he) “yy }/ 
HUW Vy, ? OOCEU 


5. Hole in flap rein- 


forced with fibre- 
tough patch. Lines 
up with clasp 
every time. Inspec- 
tion at factory 
makes this certain. 


. Identified by name 


“Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp,” 
and size number 
printed on lower 
flap of each en- 


velope. 


. “Scotch seams” — 


they never give. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Hero George Fried had hardly docked be- 
fore he was endorsing Lucky Strikes via 
radio and newspapers. It is Mr. Calkins’ 
agency that has created the famed Fire 
Demon in the Hartford Fire Insurance ad- 
vertisements; to the testimonial demon 
Mr. Calkins is equally antagonistic. 

Next came an article by Paul M. Hol- 
lister, a vice president at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. Mr. Hollister asked a 
hypothetical question. What, said he, 
would happen if publishers, who have al- 
ready freed their pages from patent medi- 
cine advertising, should now refuse to ac- 
cept any testimonial advertisement that 
was not certified as unpaid for and volun- 
tary? Mr. Hollister predicted that such a 
procedure would cause anguish among 
many agency men charged with formulat- 
ing campaign ideas, would also grieve Park 
Avenue females who would be deprived of 
“their most profitable racket.” 

Finally, Editor Kendall put Advertising 
& Selling back of the anti-testimonial 
movement with an editorial cheering for 
the Hollister suggestion that high grade 
publishers should ban the bought testi- 
monial. 

The testimonial dates back to advertis- 
ing’s patent medicine era. Familiar in the 
old days was the tale in which an ailing 
person, having “‘taken two bottles of your 
marvelous remedy,” was quickly restored 
to blooming health. Later, as the con- 
science of advertisers and the standards of 
publishers improved, testimonials declined. 
It was probably the much discussed Pond’s 


Recording Your Investments 


a investor should have at least a simple 
record of his investments — where, at quick 


glance, he can find the essential data about each 
stock or bond he possesses. 


Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed on 
durable paper, will give you a practical and effi- 


cient substitute for your present method of keep- 
ing such important records. 
cA copy will be sent you, without obligation, 


if you will write to our nearest office 


for folder —T-3 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


PORTLAND, ME. 





EARNEST ELtmo CALKINS 


“Lucky Strikes save Florida’s crew!” 


Cream series, featuring endorsements 
from Marie of Rumania and many another 
celebrity, which marked the return of the 
testimonial to advertising’s most polished 
circles. Outstanding current examples of 
testimonial campaigns are the advertising 
of Pond’s Cream, Simmons’ Beds, Lux 
Soap, Fleischmann’s Yeast and Herbert 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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Tareyton, Old Gold and Lucky Strike cig- 


arets. 


Good, Bad. It should be noticed that 


even Mr. Hollister distinguishes between 
the good testimonial (unpaid for, volun- 
tary) and the bad’ testimonial (bought, 
solicited). It is difficult to see how any 
publisher can question the advertiser’s 
word concerning the legitimacy of testi- 
monials and it is even more difficult to 
imagine how the reading public can tell 
whether a testimonial represents a dona- 
tion or a purchase. From the standpoint 
of popular faith in advertising it would 
appear that one rotten testimonial apple 
would corrupt the entire barrel and that 
the distinction between good and’ bad testi- 
monials will become as tenuous as the now 
somewhat archaic distinction between 
“good” and “bad” trusts. It is likely, how- 
ever, that Mr. Kendall and his associates 
are interested primarily in the moral effect 
of their crusade. As far as immediate 
profits are concerned testimonial cam- 
paigns have been almost universally suc- 
cessful. They are an obvious and easy 
solution to the problem of what-to-say- 
about-a-product. Yet should a pronounced 
sentiment against testimonials develop, 
originators of advertising ideas may pay 
more attention to What’s What and less 
attention to Who’s Who. 


“> 


Beans & Blumenthal 


As a 6,000,000-share day is to Man- 
hattan’s Stock Exchange, so is a 600-lot 
day to Manhattan’s Cocoa Exchange— 
drab, brick, Water St. trading centre that 
fixes the price of the world’s cocoa. No 
small amount is 600 lots, however, as one 
lot equals 30,000 pounds and 600 lots have 
a value of close to two million dollars. 
Last week, Cocoa Exchange transactions 
reached a day’s high of 627 lots, breaking 
a record of three years’ standing. A seat 
on the Cocoa Exchange was sold for 
$6,000, a rapid advance over the $300 at 
which charter memberships were priced in 
1925. Thus had cocoa a large and busy 
week. 

Food & Drink. Cocoa laymen think 
of cocoa chiefly as a beverage, imagine 
that the cocoa business might be expressed 
largely in terms of cups consumed. To 
the cocoa trader, however, drinking-cocoa 
(which he calls cocoa powder) is only a 
fraction of the industry’s products. To 
him cocoa and chocolate are identical, both 
proceeding from the same cocoa: bean; 
the entire chocolate-bar business is also 
a portion of the cocoa industry. The 
value of the cakes of chocolate made in 
a year is about three times the value of 
the cups of cocoa. The bean was origi- 
nally grown in South America, was trans- 
planted to Africa some 35 years ago. Now 
the African Gold Coast produces more 
than half the world’s supply. Sweet-loving 
U. S. citizens import approximately one- 
third of the world-production. 

Cocoa Exchange. The Manhattan 
Cocoa Exchange transactions are about 
twice as large as transactions on all other 
cocoa exchanges combined, with London 
and Liverpool exchanges ranking next in 
size. It was originally (1925) planned as 
a cocoa and rubber exchange, but the 
rubber men did not come in and now 
have their own exchange. Outstanding 
furnishings on the rather sparsely equipped 
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Lift the lid from your business 


All the vital facts and figures ready 
for your inspection every day at nine 


He” often do you get a bird’s-eye view of 
your business? How often do you get the 
facts and figures that show what progress is being 
made behind doors that you seldom open? 


Once a month? Once a week? 
Not often enough. 


You need this picture every day. You need 
these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- 
ing with current events, not ancient history. 


With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report giving you 


all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product otf 


Gren QO bice Fauipment Cporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 
you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 


Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 
ord that a successful business must keep—are 
posted up to date every day and can be presented 
every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
without adding a name to your payroll or in any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 


Let us send you detailed information about this 
remarkable method of business control. Use the 
coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 
ture showing how you can have faster and better 
accounting work in 


your business. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name__ 


Address 








usiness has found 


a new route to profits ice 


An editorial by 


W. C. Dunlap, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
The American Multigraph Sales Company. 


When dwindling profits block 
progress along established lines, 
business must do what Colum- 
bus did—set out to discover 
new paths to travel. 

A new path to profit has al- 
ready been opened up. A num- 
ber of concerns are now using it 
successfully. It has been called 
**Selective Selling.” 

The old system of selling was 
the “‘leg-work’’? method—divid- 
ing markets geographically and 
covering them promiscuously 
with a high-pressure force of 
salesmen. 

The new method analyzes 
markets, classifies them into 
good, better, best from one or 
several points of view, and con- 
centrates the bulk of its effort 
on those which are found to be 
the “‘preferred markets.”’ 

In our own business we have 
applied this new method and 
results have more than justified 
our expectations. Our net profit 
has increased; our 
salesmen are earning 
more money. Our 


Do You Know 


business has improved as_ to 
collections and good will among 
our customers. 

In our own case we give this 
new principle of selling a major 
share of the credit for these de- 


_ velopments. As one of the tools 


in applying this principle, how- 
ever, we have developed a new 
type of Multigraph equipment 
which lends itself to the pur- 
poses of selective selling. It 
shortens the process of reaching 
specific markets, large or small, 
with personal information and 
sales effort. It enables you to 
control the efforts of a sales force 
more effectively and economi- 
cally. 

Our experience, and that of a 
number of customers, is espe- 
cially interesting to executives 
now engaged in finding a solu- 
tion to the “‘large-volume-small- 
profit”? problem. I shall be glad 
of an opportunity to give you 
some of these details. Address 
your letter to W. C. 


St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Your Market? 





There is a new MULT Ti LAAF, 7 for 


today’s new selling conditions. 





Dunlap, 1834 E. 40th | 
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| Exchange floor include a large battery of 
| telephones and a brass-rail circle occupied 


by camp-chairs on which the traders perch. 
Compared to the Wall Street Exchange, 
there is a noticeable absence of fury, 
frenzy; the building has indeed a some- 
what musty atmosphere. 

Blumenthals. Famed among cocoa 
makers are the Hershey Chocolate Co., 
the Walter Baker Co. (Postum subsidiary ) 
and the Blumenthal Bros. There are five 
Blumenthals, Joseph, Meyer, Aaron, M. 
L., and Jacob; but. Joseph, the president, 
is more potent than his brethren. Last 
week he bustled busily over the Exchange. 
He is a small, thin man (hardly five feet 
tall) with a brown suit which he has worn 
so consistently that it is indelibly associ- 
ated with him. Of German descent, he 
is an Orthodox Jew, and rarely visits the 
Exchange on Saturdays except when there 
is a very threatening bear market. The 
main plant is in Philadelphia; the New 
York office, at No. 16 Exchange Place, is 
small as to staff and scarce as to furniture. 
On the walls hang many photographs of 
family Blumenthal groups—the various 
Blumenthals with their wives and children 
and an old group picture of the five broth- 
ers. The Blumenthals are best known 
through their Raisinettes, a specialty con- 


| sisting of a chocolate-embedded raisin. 


Another good Blumenthal seller is a peanut 
coated with chocolate. All the Blumen- 
thals are excellent pinochle players. 

Bull Market. The strong bull cocoa 
market was somewhat disturbed at a U. S. 
Department of Commerce estimate of a 
record-breaking African cocoa crop. Even 
after this bearish announcement, however, 
trading continued at twice its normal rate. 
Commodity markets in general have been 
exceedingly active. On the Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, for instance, a seat last 
week sold for $31,000, a new peak price. 


| It was thought that Federal Reserve at- 
| tacks on Wall Street were diverting money 


to the commodities, though this theory did 
not well coincide with Wall Street’s re- 


| cently renewed activity. 


— vs 


| Banks Bigger 


An investor with $5,000 cash can buy 
outright about 55 shares of the ‘‘average” 
stock, since the price of all the issues on 
the Exchange board averages about $90. 
Yet this same investor could not purchase 
even a single share of Manhattan’s First 
National Bank, which last week rose 1,200 
points in two days and reached a quota- 
tion of $7,300 a share. As George F. 
Baker, board chairman of First National, 
is said to hold 20,000 shares (there are 
only 100,000 outstanding) the 1,200-point 


| rise gave him a paper profit of 24 million 


dollars. Meanwhile shares in Chase, Equi- 
table, and many another Manhattan bank 
also enjoyed sensational rises. The bull 
movement in bank stocks was based on 
the official ratification of the Guaranty 
Trust Co.-National Bank of Commerce 
merger (Time, March 4) and the result- 
ant activity of rumor-spreaders who busily 
reassorted and consolidated Manhattan’s 
banking map. 

Rumors. Most frequently repeated 
stories were: That the Guaranty Trust 
Co. and National Bank of Commerce 
combine would be extended to include the 
Corn Exchange Bank; that First ‘National 
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‘oth- T LAST—you can free yourself in- 
own stantly from this feeling. You can 
con- have at your finger tips—without burden- 
rend ing your mind—all the facts relating to 
aineat your personal finances. ; 
coon No plunging into complicated book- 
keeping. o trick devices. No labyrinth 
of figures. Just a quick, simple, common 
ocoa sense method—bringing perfect order to 
U.S. your records. 
of a 
Even 
ever, y om 
rate. A a HIS NEW method is called 
been ae 3 $ MY FINANCES $ revised—a loose leaf 
and al’ fi: plan. It will take care of all your sources 
last $ Hance J of income in a logical way. It will bring to your 
price. MyfiP $ ) attention all due dates. It will tell you when a 
. pevise® dividend check has tray in th i] 
loney g - gone as ray in e mal Ss, or 
"did when a rental that is due you is late. It will cen 
E ie account of deductions that will save you muc 
money when you make out yourincome tax return. 
The beauty of the plan is that it is flexible. It 
will fit your own personal needs. And it is just a 
single inexpensive unit. Contained in a fine 
1 buy Trussell binder—compact, sheet size, 814" x 514%"; 
yi can be kept in a small drawer or in a traveling 
aS M4 , 
$90. ai bag easily. 
chase No matter what system you are now keeping, 
First it will pay you to look into this one. It is new, 
1,200 ingenious yet simple. The most perfect system of 
juota- its kind ever offered the public. Many original 
oS | and exclusive features. Makes all others obsolete. 
e are ' An entries chart tells you instantly just where 
-point COWHIDE to make entries. Numbered check columns make 
ery $.75 incomplete entries impossible. 
2qui- . 
word FABRIKOID Investigate for yourself. Ask your stationer 
» bull BS $4.75 to show you $ MY FINANCES § revised. Note 
ed on y, Complete the exact name—the name with the dollar sign. 
iranty - If he hasn’t it in stock, he will order it for you. 
merce 


Or else you can send to us direct. Your money 
a L O O SE L E A F pte ys IES FL A T / will be refunded, if you are not satisfied. 
ittan’s 


Originator and Maker ofthe Largest 
yeated Li ” “All -Leather tg % Tussle =< TRU SSE LL > 


Trust née 


wiehoe and Af the Famous FEATHERWEIGHT ~ + MANUFACTURING Co. 
ie Memos.r.+--. Ley Jaan Hal My Finance coe ap onary the 
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Investment Sagacity 


Leading insurance companies have earned an en- 
viable reputation as consistently successful investors 
of their funds. Since 1920, American stock fire 
companies alone have gained approximately 
$813,000,000 in assets as against an increase of 
only $129,500,000 in capital—due in no small de- 
gree to their investment sagacity. 


HOLDERS OF 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates have a pro rata 
interest in the stocks of more than 50 leading Fire, 
Life, Casualty, Fidelity, Marine and other insur- 
ance companies, and of several banks whose busi- 
ness is national or international in scope. 
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would merge with Bankers’ Trust; that 
National City would merge with Equitable 
Trust Co.; that Chase National would 
unite with Brooklyn Trust Co. Then there 
was a truly robust rumor that linked 
Guaranty Trust Co., National Bank of 
Commerce, Bankers’ Trust and First Na- 
tional in a Morgan-group merger that 
would be the super bank of all the world. 
The rumors were all denied and seemed 
to consist of smoke rather than fire. 

Guaranty-Commerce. Merger of 
Guaranty Trust and National Bank of 
Commerce, however, was officially estab- 
lished with announcement of officers of 
the combined institution. No name has 
been given to the combination, though it 
was reported that the new bank might be 
known simply as Guaranty Trust Co., a 
procedure which would cause Bank of 
Commerce to pass out of existence in the 
goth year of its age. As far as merger 
officers are concerned, Commerce gets the 
board chairmanship, Guaranty Trust the 
presidency, as James Strange Alexander, 
chairman of the board of National Bank 
of Commerce, and William C. Potter, 
president of Guaranty Trust, will retain 
their positions with the merged bank. 
Charles H. Sabin, board chairman of 
Guaranty, becomes vice-chairman of the 
board in the new organization. He will 
also be full board chairman of Guaranty 
Co. (the investment subsidiary of Guar- 
anty Trust Co.) which will function for the 
combined institutions. The merger appears 
to have swallowed up 49-year-old Steven- 
son Ward, Commerce president, who fig- 
ures in the merged bank only as one of a 
long list of directors. Morgan influence in 
Guaranty-Commerce is emphasized by the 
appointment of Thomas William Lamont 
as chairman of the Executive Committee. 
In some quarters Mr. Lamont (whose 
Morgan label alone prevents him from be- 
ing entitled foremost U. S. banker) is 
credited with having virtually arranged 
the Guaranty-Commerce merger before 
sailing for Europe to serve on the Repara- 
tions Committee.* 


Alexander. When Julius Cesar made 
his famed remark about preferring to be 
first in a little Iberian village rather than 
second in Rome, he of course left the 
obvious answer that to be first in Rome 
was the really desirable position. In the 
case of Banker James Strange Alexander, 
the little Iberian village was Tarrytown, 
N. Y., where his parents had settled after 
their arrival from Scotland. And had 
Banker Alexander remained in Tarrytown 
he would undoubtedly have become its 
first banker, as even at the age of 20 he 
was well along the road to advancement 
in a Tarrytown bank. But to become a 
Tarrytown bank president seemed to him 
a meagre goal for the long years of wait- 
ing it required, so to Manhattan’s National 
Bank of Commerce he wrote, and in 1885 
he became a Commerce employe. His 
job was copying letters; his salary $520 
per annum. But while many a bank clerk 
was copying letters perfunctorily, wearily, 
Copyist Alexander was studying and un- 
derstanding the letters that flowed from 
his pen. If Manhattan was Alexander's 
Rome, then the letters he copied were his 
Epistles to the Romans. 


*But Myron C. Taylor, U. S. Steel man, and 
Mr. Sabin are also said to have been the merger 
master-minds. 
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In spite of day and night study, how- 
ever, he advanced slowly. After 23 years 
he was only assistant cashier. Then, how- 
ever, came a brief absence, a marked 
advancement. Mr. Alexander left Bank 
of Commerce, spent nine months as 
American Express treasurer, was called 
back as vice president (1908). In 1911 he 
was made president, in 1923 became 
board chairman. 

It is said that Mr. Alexander considers 
that his greatest responsibilities lie not in 
the management of the banking business 
but in the guidance of the bank’s em- | 
ployes. With proper help, the souls and 
minds of his hundreds of workers would 
be stimulated, developed, perfected. But 





thoughtless, untactful employers resulted 
in employes with ambitions thwarted and 
stunted. Mr. Alexander’s first concern lay 
not with the fortunes of the bank but with 
its souls. 

eat Tey <aeaEee 
$1,000 Ford 


To the French language, Anglo-Saxons 
have added the word “‘beefsteak.”* Hap- 
penings of last week made it possible that 
the U. S. branch of the Anglo-Saxon family 
might also add the word “flivver.” For 
Henry Ford was preparing to drive vigor- 
ously for the French market and to com- 
pete sharply with Citroen, the popular- 
priced French car which sells at approxi- 
mately the same price ($1,000) in the 
French market as the least expensive of the 
new Fords. 

Nucleus of Ford French expansion lies 
in the Ford assembly plant on the outskirts 
of Paris. This plant is capable of assem- 
bling some 15,000 Fords a year—which is 
about the number of Fords sold in France 
prior to the scrapping of famed Model T. 
The introduction of the new Fords held 
up production, but the new “Henri’s” are 
now ready for the French market. La 
Journée Industrielle, French industrial 
magazine, has been beating the tocsin, 
sounding the alarm, warning French auto- 
makers to beware of increased U. S. com- 
petition. Inasmuch as total French motor 
car production—both trucks and passenger 
cars—amounts to about 250,000 cars per 
year, whereas U. S. automobile makers 
expect a 1,000,000 increase Over 1928 pro- 
duction, it is obvious that many a new 
Ford will be competing with Citroen sales. 

Although it has been denied that Ford 
of France will be a subsidiary of Ford of 
England, the fact remains that Ford Motor 
Co., Ltd., of England, was given charter 
rights to market Fords throughout Europe 
(except in Soviet Russia), in Asia Minor 
and in certain parts of Africa. Ford com- 
panies were to be acquired in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Sweden and Finland, and unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to secure a concession 
from the Soviet government (Time, March 
4). Ford of England was to hold 60% 
of the stocks of European Ford companies; | 
the other 40% was to be sold to citizens | 
of the countries concerned. It is said, 
however, that Mr. Ford was shocked and 
grieved to find that U. S. brokers had gob- 
bled up a large portion of his Ford of 
England stock. He may perhaps wish his 
other European Fords to be independent 
of Ford of England, to be free from the 
touch of Wall Street. 


*Rendered variously as_ bifsteak,  bifstek, 
beefstek, befstick, etc. etc. 
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Earnings 


As a line of jetsam along a beach shows 
how high the tide has been, so earnings of 
representative U. S. corporations measure 
the tide of U. S. prosperity. Last week 
many a corporation report showed 1928 
figures well eclipsing statistics for 1927, 
testified eloquently to the soundness and 
growth of U. S. business. 

Radio Corp. Dealing in those luxuries 
of life which U. S. standards of living have 
made almost necessities, Radio Corp. of 
America reported approximately an even 
100 million dollars of gross earnings. Net 
income was $22,802,000, almost twice its 
1927 figure of $11,799,650. Radio Corp. 
earned $11.80 a share (on shares outstand- 


| ing at end of 1928). As its stock had a 


1928 high of 420, it was selling up to ap- 


| proximately 35 times earnings, thus dem- 
| onstrating that a market leader pays little 
| attention to “times earnings” standards. 


American Telephone & Telegraph. 
“wrong 
numbers” and many more telephones, re- 
ported President Walter S. Gifford of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
year added 798,592 phones to the Bell 
system, making a total of 19,200,000 U. S. 
phones in Bell system interconnections. 
Ignorant persons called “information” 
750,000 times a day. American Tel & Tel 
showed a net income of $143,170,491, an 
increase of $14,555,581 over 1927. 
Consolidated Gas Co. Federal, state, 


| county and municipal taxes cost the Con- 


solidated Gas Co. of New York so much 
that it made only $59,592 ss, mat income 
in 1928, an increase of $7,282,394 over 
1927. These taxes, totaling more than 24 
million dollars, amounted to more than 
17% of operating costs. Last week’s re- 
port (the first since the merger with Brook- 
lyn Edison Co.) put Consolidated in the 
billion-dollar class with total assets of 
$1,080,740,445. 

Among other earnings were: 

Parke, Davis & Co., (“Building the fort- 
1875) report net in- 
come of $8,208,874. Previous year: 
$7,315,365. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., (Oil for 
lettuce and shortening for pies) net, (quar- 
ter ending Nov. 30, 1928) $629,255. Pre- 
vious year (quarter ending Nov. 30, 1927): 
$656,135. 

Coca-Cola 
400,000 dealers) net, 
vious year: $9,163,155 

Celanese Corporation of America, (5,- 
000,000 pounds of rayon in 1928) net, 
$2,356,976. Previous year: $2,754,071. 

American Chicle Co., (Black Jack and 
Kis-Me gum, Sen Sen breathlets) net, 
$1,795,268. Previous year: $1,524,002. 

National Tea Co., (Piggly Wiggly and 
National Tea chain from coast to coast) 
net, $2,822,440. Previous: $2,046,041. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
(1,000,000 customers) net, $29,155,583. 
Previous year: $23,265,753 

Mansanto Chemical W ie Ltd., (Car- 
Aspirin to cure) net, 
$944,438. Previous year: $672,622 

Atlantic Refining Co., (one of Standard 
Oil’s first-born) $16,848,747. Previous 
year: $2,315,365. 

Fleischmann Co., (sole rights to Scien- 
tist Fred Hayduck’s yeast process and Sci- 
entist Carl Neuberg’s testimonials) net, 
$19,820,668. Previous year: $19,423,596. 


(Soft drinks through 
$10,189,120. Pre- 
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Married. Fiorello H. La Guardia, 46, 
widower, peppery U. S. Representative 
from New York; and Marie M. Fisher, 
33, of The Bronx, N. Y., for 15 years the 
La Guardia private secretary; in Wash- 
ington. 

pune) aren 

Married. Charles Stewart Mott, 54, of 
Flint, Mich., vice president of General 
Motors Corp., three times Mayor of 
Flint, twice a widower; and Mrs. Dee 
Van Balkon Fuery, 29, of Detroit, 
Sumatra-born, Paris-educated editor of 
Bridle and Golfer, Detroit smart-chart; in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

pare ersten 

Divorced. Clare Briggs of Manhattan, 
newspaper cartoonist (The Days of Real 
Sport, When a Feller Needs a Friend); 
by Mrs. Ruth Owen Briggs of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., on testimony that Cartoon- 
ist Briggs had been in residence with a 
pseudo Mrs. Briggs. The Briggses were 
married in 1900, have three children. 

ee es 

Retired. Major Thomas F. Lynch, 77, 
of Manhattan, Spanish War veteran, old- 
est civilian employe of the U. S. Army, 
since 1889 custodian of the Army Build- 
ing in Manhattan; after 47 years of 
service. Major Lynch outdid John L. 
Sullivan in feats of strength. 

a ee 

Died. Briton Hadden, 31, of Manhat- 
tan, co-founder of Time; of a strepto- 
coccus infection of the blood stream which 
became fatal when endocarditis devel- 
oped.* Ill since early last December, he 
fought strongly against the infection’s 
spread. Aided by blood transfusions every 
48 hours he seemed to hold his own and 
even, for a week after his birthday (Feb. 
18), to make progress. Death came sud- 
denly at 4 a. m., Feb. 27, in the Brooklyn 
Hospital. 

Publisher Hadden was born in Brooklyn, 
the son of the late Crowell Hadden Jr. 
and the present Mrs. William P. Pool. 
Banker Crowell Hadden, 88, is his grand- 
father. He went to the Hotchkiss School 
and Yale University (class of 1920). He 
edited both the school and college news- 
papers. During the War he was a leader 
in the R. O. T. C. movement. Intense in 
all things, he had his hair close-cropped 
as an example in military efficiency to the 
battery of which he was 1st Sergeant. The 
moment the age-limit was lowered to per- 
mit it, he was commissioned 2nd Lieuten- 
ant, Field Artillery. 

Upon graduation, he refused many an 
important position in order to continue his 
career as a journalist which he did by 
becoming a reporter on the New York 
World under famed, dynamic Executive 
Editor Herbert Bayard Swope. After a 
year, he went with his school and college 
classmate, Henry Robinson Luce, to be a 
reporter for the late Publisher Munsey’s 
Baltimore News. Thence, having got as 
far as they could in spare hours with the 


*Of this ailment, in 1922, died Publisher Lord 
Northcliffe, whose picture always hung near the 
desk of Publisher Hadden. Lord Northcliffe, 
indomitable, founded the London Daily Mail 
(now nearly 2,000,000 daily circulation), owned 
the London Times and scores of other publica- 
tions, signed himself N like Napoleon. 





Newsmagazine Idea, they returned, job- 
less and with a few hundred dollars, to 
New York. 

Their first office was a room in a queer 
two-story house on East 17th Street. 
After more than a year, with idea firm in 
mind, with friendly valuable advice from 
great and good friends, with what only 
they deemed sufficient capital,* and with a 
gradually assembled group of enthusi- 
asts,+ they issued, under date of March 3, 
1923, the first Newsmagazine—Time. 
Thereafter to Briton Hadden success came 
steadily, satisfaction never. 

ae es 

Died. Walter Scherz, trans-Atlantic 
helmsman of the dirigibles Los Angeles 
(1924) and Graf Zeppelin (1928); of 
balloon gas poisoning; in Friederichshafen, 
Germany. 

a waren 

Died. Alexander M. Barbee (“The Ter- 
rapin King”); at his home on Isle of Hope, 
Ga. Mr. Barbee made a fortune by know- 
ing how to hatch diamond-back terrapins 
artificially. Several years ago he filled a 
suitcase with his prepared sand and eggs, 
went on a terrapin-hatching tour. One 
magnificent hatch occurred on the desk of 
William Jennings Bryan, then Secretary of 
State. ‘ 

i 

Died. Royal H. Weller, 47, of Manhat- 
tan, since 1922 U. S. Representative from 
New York (Democrat); of lobar pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. 

—_—o— 

Died. John Dean Caton Towne, 47, 
Chicago financier, lawyer, inventor & 
socialite, onetime vice president of Yellow 
Cab Co.; by suicide, with a pearl- 
handled revolver; in Chicago. In 1879 his 
grandfather, William B. Towne of Boston, 
committed suicide in the same way. 

nicl 

Died. Harvey O’Higgins, 52, novelist 
and psychologist (The Smoke-Eaters, The 
Beast of the Jungle, with Judge Ben Lind- 
sey, Clara Barron, The American Mind in 
Action); of pneumonia and heart disease; 
at Martinsville, N. J. 

aay va 

Died. Emmett Lawrence, 55, famed 
marble-mover; in New York City (see p. 
38). 

z —o— 

Died. John Conway Toole, 59, of Man- 
hattan, since 1920 lawyer-president of the 
International Baseball League,** onetime 
National League counsel; of influenza; in 
Manhattan. 





*Total paid in: $86,000. Largest subscriber, 
Mrs. William L. Harkness of Manhattan and 
Cleveland. First Board of Directors: Robert 
A. Chambers, Henry P. Davison, William V. 
Griffin, all of New York, William T. Hincks of 
Bridgeport, Conn.—besides Messrs. Hadden and 
Luce. Counsel: Judge Robert L. Luce of Man- 
hattan. 

yAs principal staff writers: Manfred Gott- 
fried, John S. Martin, T. J. C. Martyn, Wells 
Root, John A. Thomas. To get circulation: 
Roy E. Larsen, young banker. To get advertis- 
ing: Robert L. Johnson, young advertising 
agency man. 

**Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Reading, Mon- 
treal, Baltimore, Newark, Jersey City. 





Died. Col. Samuel D. Lit, 69, Phila- 
delphia department store tycoon, civic 


leader, philanthropist; in Philadelphia. 
—— + —_ 
Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Fitzsimmons 
Hudson, 70, of Liberty, Tex., aunt of 
Herbert Clark Hoover; in Liberty. 


“>. 


may 


Died. Charles Lenglen, 71, father and 
coach of the tennis prima donna, Suzanne 
Lenglen; of pneumonia; in Nice, France. 

—_—o——_ 

Died. Martin Aquirre, 71, of Los An- 
geles, oldtime California sheriff; in Los 
Angeles. He preferred a bowie knife to a 
gun. “You see,’ he said, “if anything 
starts I don’t know where bullets might 
go or whom they might hit, but I know 
where this knife is going.” 

— —__ > 

Died. André Charles Prosper Mes- 
sager, 75, of Paris, famed composer, or- 
ganist and onetime conductor of the Opera 
Comique, to whom Composer Claude 
Achille Débussy dedicated the opera 
Pelléas et Mélisande; in Paris. 

— 

Died. Haley Fiske, 76, of Manhattan 
and Bernardsville, N. J., since 1919 presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
of heart disease; in Manhattan. Mr. Fiske 
was born and educated in New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Rutgers College). He studied law 
and practiced as counsel for the Metro- 
politan. In 1891 he was elected vice 
president of the company. He spurred 
child insurance, expansion, bonus pay- 
ments, complete mutualization (control by 
policyholders). He helped the Metropoli- 
tan become the world’s mightiest financial 
institution, with more than $16,000,000,- 
coo in outstanding insurance (more than 
40,000,000 policies), and an income of 
more than $14,000,000 per day. 


pare eee 

Died. Rudolph Karg, 76, for 43 years 
chef to German Emperors (Wilhelm I, 
Friedrich III, Wilhelm II); at the home 


of his son, Innkeeper Eric Karg of Fair 
Lawn, N. J. 





——— <n 
Died. Vincenzo Gemito, 77, Neapolitan 
sculptor; of pneumonia; in Naples. 
—o— 


Died. Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, 83, of 
Berlin, famed German art expert, longtime 
director general of the royal museums 
(1905-20), founder and onetime director 
of Berlin’s great Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum; of apoplexy; in Berlin. Punditical 
Dr. von Bode guarded and increased the 
collections entrusted to him. He told the 
true from the false, dominated the Ger- 
man connoisseurship of his time. But once 
he paid approximately $40,000 for a wax 
bust of Flora, which he called the work 
of Leonardo da Vinci. He put it in a place 
of honor in the Berlin museum, then found 
it to be by a modern Britisher. 


—-—_ 


Died. Col. William Stewart Simkins, 
86, of Austin, Tex., professor-emeritus of 
law at the University of Texas; in Austin. 
On the morning of April 12, 1861, so the 
story goes, a Confederate sentry on duty 
near Charleston Harbor fired an alarm 
signal which opened the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter. The sentry was William 
Stewart Simkins. 
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Hundreds of messages have been received by the publishers 
of TIME since Briron Happen. died. The expressions 
printed here reveal the appreciation of his character by a 
group of men who knew him and who had already come to 
understand his genius. 


WiuraM Lyon PHE ps: 


“‘Unspeakably shocked and distressed by the death of Hadden. 
I have always had the greatest respect for his ability and 
character and the warmest affection for him personally. He 
has left a great name in American journalism.’ 


James Rowianp ANGELL, 
President of Yale University: 


“Briton Hadden’s death is a 


great loss to American jour- 
nalism, in which he had al- 
ready madea brilliant record, 
giving promise of a still more 
brilliant future.” 


Joun Berpan, 
Professor of English at Yale: 


“Tt was such a short time 
ago when he was writing his 
Yale News editorials and was 
soon to be discussing anx- 
iously the new magazine 
TIME. Whatever he did, he 
carried through to its tri- 
umphant conclusion, sacri- 
ficing himself to his work. . . 
But what we shall miss is not 
his work, but himself; not 
what he did, but what he 
was. 


Davip Lawrence, President 
of the United States Daily: 


“He was a great editor. His 
genius was coupled with an 
extraordinary personality. He leaves behind indelible impres- 
sions of a man never too busy to be kind to others and never 
too absorbed in his own taste to see the changing picture of the 
world around him. He helped to found a great magazine which 
will be a monument to his memory.” 


Roy W. Howarp, Chairman of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers: 
“The death of Briton Hadden robs American journalism of one 
of its greatest promises. His youthful viewpoint struck a new 
note and a wholesome one. His co-workers will carry on the 
success he helped achieve, but the task will be heavier despite 
their determination to make good his absence from their ranks.” 


Earnest Etmo Carxins, President, Calkins §% Holden: 
“TIME Newsmagazine, original, individual, independent, some- 
times cocky but never dull, copying no other pattern but creat- 
ing its own form and a language to express its unhackneyed 
viewpoint will always remain a monument to Briton Hadden’s 
uncompleted life no matter what heights it eventually attains, 
as he had the vision and courage to offer us a new attitude 
toward the day’s news. We could better spare an older and 
less vivid editor.” 


Frank R. Kent, Vice President of the Baltimore Sun: 


“The death of Briton Hadden is a real loss. To have conceived 
the idea back of TIME and to have successfully put it into 
effect was a constructive achievement and a public service.” 


Lancuorne Gipson, Vice President of Life: 
“All of us here at Life extend our deepest sympathy to you and 


your organization in your great loss. Brit was a great fellow 


and a great publisher. May your magazine always serve as a 
fitting monument.” 


BRITON HADDEN 





Dr. Henry SEIDEL CaANnsy, 

Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature: 

“Briton Hadden was one of the most resourceful, energetic and 
original editors of the younger generation. He had a great 
career ahead of him and a great achievement behind in his 
share in the establishing of TIME. He was one of those men who 
show their powers early and realize all expectations. I knew him 
as an undergraduate editor of a college daily—afterwards as 
the pioneer of a new kind of magazine and as a proprietor 
of an accomplished success in the magazine world, just as 
energetic and as ambitious as in the beginning, and with as great 
possibility of further advance. His death has deprived us of 
oneof the coming leaders 
of American journalism.” 


Kart A. BIicKEL, — 
President of the United Press: 


“Journalism has lost more 
than it will ever know for he 
had just fairly started on a 
most brilliant career with all 
the rough spots behind him.” 


Paut Buiock, Publisher of 
metropolitan newspapers: 


“America has lost one of its 
most brilliant publishers and 
writers—one who accom- 
plished in a few years what 
many publishers have tried 
to doin many years. I am 
so deeply shocked at the loss 
of this fine outstanding man 
and publisher that I am not 
able to express my feelings.” 
Hersert Bayarp Swope, | 
onetime Executive Editor of 
the New York World: 

“Tt is hard to believe that 
one so vital, so young, so 1n- 
terested in the adventure of 
life is now only a memory. I am proud that I gave him his 
journalistic start and I like to think I was able now and then 
to help him with suggestions. His ability was deep; his 
nature was considerate. He died in the midst of an unfolding 
that promised much. His friendship, warm and stimulating, 
was a privilege. His best memorial is TIME, which he so 
largely created.” 


Joun Farrar, Author, Critic: 

“Briton Hadden was one of the most brilliant editors of his 
generation. His loss to American journalism is great. Extraordi- 
narily young, energetic, brilliant, he was an honest friend to clean 
journalism and a great force for good in the magazine world.” 


F. Trusee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War: 
b4 ” 
“He wasa grand person, and I knowa very particular loss to you. 


Sran.ey Resor, President of the J. Walter Thompson Company: 
“‘Sincerest sympathy in the loss of so fine a friend as well as so 
brilliant a co-worker as Briton Hadden. 

“Ttis a pity that Briton couldn’t have lived for years to have 
enjoyed TIME’S success. 

“A year ago, one of the outstanding publishers told me how 
you and Briton had come to him for advice before starting 
TIME. Not content with his general statement that it couldn't 
be done, he said that he had gone into detail as to how impos- 
sible such a venture would be. He then added ‘The only mis- 
take in my estimate was that I had omitted their stroke of 
genius. 

“To have been a part in building so brilliant a weekly of a 
type which fills so real a place, on lines so solid that its influence 
will become more and more far-reaching year after year, 1s, 1n 
itself, more than a normal life’s work.” 
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Summer IN COOL Hawall is the season of 
the flame-trees ! ; 

Crimson Poinciana Regia and Pink and 
Golden Shower trees splash their amazing 
colors against a Maxfield Parrish sky. Blos- 
soms like gold-and-scarlet humming birds 
glow from the depths of shaded gardens be- 
hind century-old coral walls. Hibiscus flow- 
ers, as gay as giant tropical butterflies, flutter 
in the cool sea breeze that makes your sum- 
mer visit to Hawaii so delightful. 

To see Hawaii some time between May 
and August, when the flame-trees are in 
bloom, is one of the world’s most colorful 
travel experiences—even for those who have 
shared the gayety of the winter season at 
Waikiki, when smart refugees from wintry 
climates gather to revel in the velvety warm 
waters of Hawaii's world-famed beaches. 
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MATSON LINE from San Francisco 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers, Novel entertainment features—glorious fun. 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
son Line: 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So, Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 8214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 


A whole summer is too short to enjoy 
Hawaii to the full,—yet even two or three 
weeks will let you spend an unforgettable 
vacation among these gem-like isles of the 
Pacific. Surfboarding at Waikiki one day, out- 
rigger-canoeing the next; playing on one of 
Hawaii's dozen scenic golf courses in the 
morning and loafing deliciously all afternoon; 
shopping in quaint Oriental bazaars, visiting 
the volcanic wonderlands of Hawaii U. S. 
National Park, cruising among the islands of 
Kauai, Maui, Hawaii and Oahu, game-fishing, 
motoring, hiking through lush mountain trails, 


sightseeing, native Hawaiian concerts and 
dances—a month goes by before you realize 
that tomorrow’s steamer must take you home! 

Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six 
days’ delightful voyage) from the Pacific 
Coast, and all-inclusive tours range upward 
from $300 for three weeks, to $400 and 
$500, including all steamer fares, hotels and 
sightseeing, for a month’s trip with two 
weeks or more ashore. De luxe accommoda- 
tions, also, that are equal to those of Europe’s 
most renowned resorts. 

Hawaii is U. S. A.—and railroad and 
travel agents everywhere can book you direct 
from home without passports or formalities, 
via San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, B. C., to suit your sightseeing 
plans en route. Ask your local travel agent 
about a vacation in Hawaii now. 
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LASSCO LINE from Los cAngeles 


Sailings every Saturday over the delighttul Southern route 

on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 

luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all-expense 
tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los 
Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1329 Kirby Build- 
ing, Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Francisco; 119 W. 
Jcean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East Broad- 
way, San Diego, Calif, 
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